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THE AMERICAN IDEA. 
BY GAILLARD HUNT, LITT.D., LL.D. 


MIHIS is an article on a fundamental principle of 
the Constitution of the United States, and no 
apology is made for presenting it to the readers 
of THE CaTHOLIC WorLD, for the time is appro- 

i priate for the consideration of things which are 
fundamental. We are now living in a crisis of denial which is 
manifesting itself in many ways. In what we call literature 
we see it in novels, essays and political writings which deny 
the foundations of private morality and repudiate the author- 
ity of time and experience in all government affairs. Some 
of our so-called advanced thinkers have revised their diction- 
aries and stricken from them such words as religion, virtue, 
wickedness and sin, for they deny that the definitions of these 
words which the dictionaries contain are true and they even 
deny that there are such things. Moral disorganization has 
lead up to chaos in political thought. Kings and Emperors 
have been thrown aside. The divine right of any man to rule 
is an idea as dead as the murdered Tsar. “The voice of the 
people is the voice of God,” but there are many who deny that 
there is a God. And there is the wildest dispute as to who the 
people are. Are they you and I, salaried and bathed, or those 
who work by the job and are often out of a job? Who is 
to rule—the people who read this magazine or those who 
read the literature that teaches class hatred and spoliation of 
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private property? Class against class, experiment against 
experience, dreams against facts, the conflict is on and the 
immediate outcome is in doubt. Eventually, sanity will tri- 
umph, but for the moment crazy men are ruling in many parts 
of the world and are trying to rule in every country. Let us 
put it another way: They used to say, one hundred and twenty 
years ago, “The devil is loose in Paris.” He is loose now in 
many other places than Paris and his agents are busy in Amer- 
ica. We must look to it to preserve our own, lest the fate 
which now hangs so heavily over other countries shall descend 
upon us. 

It is not strange, then, that at this stage of the world’s 
efforts at readjustment we should find many people denying 
the virtues of the American Constitution of Government. They 
say it is outworn, that it is a capitalists’ document, that it is 
designed to keep the poor man down, that it is a barrier to 
progress because the majority may not change it at will, that it 
is undemocratic, and so forth—above all, however, that it is 
capitalistic and worn out. In the face of the attacks upon it 
those who would defend it must be prepared to explain it and 
show why it is good. To point to our happy progress under 
it as its justification will not convince its critics, for they deny 
the force of experience. The world is a brand new place to 
them and we should have a brand new government unfettered 
from the past. 

David Jayne Hill’s two books, The People’s ‘;overnment 
and Americanism, What It Is, are an explanation of the foun- 
dation upon which the American Government rests and an 
argument to show that its foundation is unchangeable. The 
author was a university president, the Assistant Secretary of 
State, Envoy to Switzerland and at The Hague, Ambassador to 
the German Empire. He has written a number of philosoph- 
ical and historical books, the best known being his History 
of Diplomacy. Of recent years his chief work has been as a 
champion and expositor of the American Constitution. The 
two books, The People’s Government and Americanism, go 
together, and this article gives an interpretation of their main 
idea, treating them as if they were one book. 

In the beginning government came entirely from force, 
and the State comprised the rulers and the ruled. For thou- 
sands of years nobody ruled except through force; all dynas- 
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ties date from the battlefield. Even to this day the wolf, the 
eagle and the lion, the spear, the sword and the battle-axe are 
the symbols used for the coats of arms of States. It is only of 
recent years that the common people have come to have a 
voice in government. The substance of the State was always 
considered to be supreme power or sovereignty. The subject 
might enjoy some degrees of liberty by permission, but he was 
not free to resist the State or even to speak against it. What- 
ever was done in the name of the State was the supreme com- 
mand; whatever the State decreed was law; the law was a crea- 
ture of the State; the State was above the law. The subject was 
the property of the State, the rights of the individual were only 
such as the State granted to him. Yet there was always a pro- 
test in the minds and hearts of men against this doctrine, and 
from time to time the protest found expression. The whole 
nature of man has always responded to an authority higher 
than that of human government. There are certain funda- 
mental rights so clear, so urgent and so indisputable in their 
outcry for security that the undertone of their pleading runs 
through all the free expressions of the human mind since 
thought has been recorded. The lowest tribe of savages recog- 
nizes the existence of some rights and duties on the part of 
its members—rights and duties apart from mere physical com- 
pulsion. It is the consciousness of their rights and duties on 
the part of the individuals who compose the State which dis- 
tinguishes between what governments may do and may not do, 
and what ought to be endured and what ought not to be en- 
dured. All human authority is derived from this consciousness 
of rights and duties. Each person has a sphere of private in- 
terests which all others must respect. Such are his right to life, 
liberty and property. There is something in the individual 
which force cannot reach and cannot change. There is always 
something reserved to the human soul, which within its sphere 
is answerable only to its Creator. The law may take a man’s 
life away, but the right to live is not granted by law. It is 
inherent or natural and can only be forfeited by the man him- 
self. And the individual has not only the right to live but the 
rignt to earn the means of living and to possess and enjoy the 
fruits of his industry—the right to property, in short. The 
idea that a citizen’s property belongs to the State is the 
old idea that everything, including the citizen himself, be- 
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longs to the State. It is the old dogma of absolute sovereignty. 
You cannot organize human society upon any just principle 
without admitting the right of property as a consequence of 
the innocent exercise of individual powers of creating prop- 
erty. It is included in the right to liberty. 

In the sixteenth century, when the United Netherlands 
threw off the yoke of Spain, Johannes Althusius, a Dutchman, 
defined sovereignty as a “right inherent in the entire body 
politic of free association for its own protection and govern- 
ment.” Here was the fundamental idea; here was the truth 
that the individuals constituting the body politic, the mem- 
bers of the State, had natural rights and might join together 
to protect their rights. The first radical pronouncement, how- 
ever, against the doctrine that the State is a thing of unlimited 
power, came from America. 

On November 11, 1620, the emigrants to New England, as 
they approached the shores, drew up and signed in the cabin 
of the Mayftower a compact which expressed a new idea in 
human government. They pledged themselves to frame for 
themselves “just and equal laws” and “to yield to.them all 
due submission and obedience.” When, in 1780, Massa- 
chusetts adopted a constitution, the instrument began with 
this announcement: “The end of the institution, mainte- 
nance and administration of government is . . . to furnish the 
individuals who comprise it with the power of enjoying, in 
safety and tranquillity, their natural rights and the blessings 
of life.” In 1776 the: Virginia Bill of Rights said in the first 
section: “That all men are by nature free and independent, 
and have certain inherent rights, of which, when they 


‘enter into a state of society, they cannot by any compact, de- 


prive or divest their posterity: namely, the enjoyment of life 
and liberty, with the means of acquiring and possessing prop- 
erty, and pursuing and obtaining happiness and safety.” And 
the last section said: “That religion or the duty which we 
owe to our Creator, and the manner of discharging it can be 
directed only by reason and conviction, and therefore all men 
are equally entitled to the free exercise of religion according 
to the dictates of conscience, and that it is the mutual duty of 
all to practice Christian forbearance, love, and charity towards 
each other.” The Constitution of the United States in the 
preamble announced that its purpose was “to establish jus- 
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tice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide for the common 
defence, promote the general welfare and secure the blessings 
of liberty to ourselves and our posterity.” The instrument 
itself names many things that cannot be done lest the natural 
rights of the individual be infringed upon. No law can be 
passed suspending the writ of habeas corpus, except in time of 
rebellion or foreign invasion; no State can pass laws impairing 
the obligations of contracts; private property cannot be seized 
without due warrant; no law can be passed affecting the free 
exercise of religion, nor abridging the right of free speech, a 
free press and free assemblage. Finally, there is a general 
reservation which says that the enumeration in the Consti- 
tution of certain rights must not be construed as denying or 
disparaging other rights retained by the people, and that all 
powers not delegated to the general government are reserved 
to the States or to the people. 

The American idea went far beyond Magna Charta, for 
that declared that certain rights and liberties could not be 
taken away save by the law of the land. America proclaimed 
that there were certain rights and liberties which could never 
be taken away, even by law. It set these rights above the law. 
Never before had a people voluntarily subscribed to certain 
definite principles of right which they bound themselves to 
regard. 

Those who announced these principles of right as the 
fundamental law were in a position to consider fairly funda- 
mental problems of government, for the isolation of the New 
World from the Old was, in effect, a return to a condition of 
nature, so far as government was concerned. At the same time, 
in mental development and political experience they possessed 
the full maturity of the age in which they lived. They had 
the best traditions in the world—the long struggle of the Anglo- 
Saxon world for representative government and liberty. 

The permanent security of the American idea, the perma- 
nent security of the fundamental rights of the individual, is 
to be found in the American Constitution. And here is where 
our Constitution is unlike the constitution of any other coun- 
try; for it is not, as other constitutions are, the mere frame 
and mechanism of administration, but the guarantee of in- 
dividual rights and liberties. It is a law for the law-makers. 
It is a bill of rights, and it is not only a bill of rights, but it 
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places the bill of rights under a special independent guardian- 
ship—namely, the judiciary. Individual natural rights are not 
only recognized in the Constitution, but the Constitution is 
their organized defence. 

Other nations following our example have written con- 
stitutions similar to ours, but not one of them has ever adopted 
the two really original features of our Constitution. Those 
original features are the renunciation of the absolute power of 
majorities over individual rights and liberties, and the insti- 
tution of a judicial power to guard over the constitutional 
guarantees and prevent them from being overthrown by mere 
majority legislation. Other countries with constitutions have 
rendered the legislative power omnipotent and have made 
it possible for a faction or even a single executive to exert 
despotic domination. What the American system aimed to 
accomplish was to end forever the idea that there is any de- 
pository of unlimited power—to crush forever the error that 
any one’s will is law. It put the rights of the individual be- 
yond the reach of legislatures and executives. -It put legis- 
latures and executives under the fundamental law. Life, 
liberty and property could not be taken away except by 
judicial process acting under the fundamental law. It dis- 
tributed government powers so that no public officer could 
commit an act of oppression without rendering himself respon- 
sible for his action. Even the people themselves could make 
no law which encroached upon the rights guarded by the fun- 
damental law. The executive executes the laws but he is 
bound by law. The judiciary must declare what the law is, but 
it must maintain the fundamental law. There is no abso- 
lute authority anywhere. 

A democracy unrestrained by a constitution is a despotism 
of the majority. Absolute democracy is as bad as any other 
form of absolute power. It can sweep away everything op- 
posed to it and override all rights. It is no better than elective 
imperialism. As Edmund Burke remarked, in speaking of the 
French Revolution, a majority of the citizens is capable of the 
utmost cruelty towards a minority and towards a-greater num- 
ber and with greater fury than can be apprehended from the 
dominion of a single sceptre. Those who are subjected to 
wrongs committed by majorities are overpowered by a com- 
pulsion of their own kind and receive no sympathy. 
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An omnipotent majority is devoid of sense of responsibility. 
It is quite as likely to be influenced by passion as a single 
prince is. Unless it is controlled by a superior law it can re- 
duce men to slavery. The doctrine of the absolute sovereignty 
of the people, operating through an absolute majority, is as 
faulty as the doctrine of absolute individual authority. The 
divine right to rule rests no more with a number of people 
than it rests with one person. What concerns a people who 
are jealous of their rights is whether, in forming a govern- 
ment, their rights are protected against any sovereign power; 
what concerns them is the fundamental constitution of the 
State and whether it guarantees to them the rights. with which 
they cannot part; what concerns them is not alone the 
machinery by which laws are to be made, but whether the 
law-makers are to be sovereign and whether there is any check 
to their power. This problem was fully understood by the 
deep-thinking Americans. James Madison said: “ Where there 
is an interest and a power to do wrong, wrong will generally 
be done, and not the less readily by a powerful and interested 
party than by a powerful and interested prince.” It was Abra- 
ham Lincoln who said: “ A majority, held in restraint by con- 
stitutional checks and limitations, and always changing easily 
with deliberate changes of popular opinion, is the only true 
sovereign of the people.” 

In these two pronouncements we see the American idea. 
Lodge supreme power anywhere, and those in whom it is 
lodged, whether they be many people or one man, will, sooner 
or later, find it to their interest to disregard the rights of those 
who oppose them, and will perpetrate wrong upon their 
opponents. Restrain a majority by constitutional limitations 
beyond which it may not go, and you have the fairest expres- 
sion of the sovereignty of the people that is obtainable. 

It is in the American conception of the State, in voluntary 
self-limited power, that the true foundation of Democracy lies. 
Here the citizen is himself responsible for government. He is 
a constituent and not a subject of the State. The Government 
is his. He cannot justly blame it; he can blame only himself. 
The constitutional idea of the limited power of government is 
the real opponent of imperialism. 

A constitution is to a State what conscience is to a man. 
It is an unfailing guide to the right path of conduct. And as a 
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conflict for ascendency between right and wrong is ever going 
on in a man, so in a State there is a continual struggle between 
liberty and despotism, between constitutionalism and im- 
perialism. In a democracy the struggle is between the limited 
power of a majority and unlimited power of a majority. 

Of course, such a system as ours has met with opposition. 
This comes mainly from the arrogance of individuals whose 
will the system checks and whose plans it frustrates; from 
classes who desire to dominate; from demagogues who wish to 
rise by appealing to the special or sordid interests of a numeri- 
cal majority. Whoever controls the State likes to think of it 
as having unlimited power. Thus we hear it asserted that the 
State may demand the surrender to it of all private property, 
yet this is absolutism as despotic as the royal pretensions which 
democracy was called into being to resist. A democracy with 
such power is as arbitrary and unjust as any form of auto- 
cratic government. 

There has been a change in the sentiments of many peo- 
ple in the past ten years, and they have felt that there is some- 
thing wrong in the adjustment of our system of government 
to social needs. Naturally, the criticism falls upon the system 
rather than upon the abuses of the system, and the criticism 
is due largely to the fact that the critics do not understand 
the American Government. There can be no change in the 
principles upon which that government is founded; they are 
eternal. 

But a new conception of social justice has arisen and 
demand is made, not for equal laws but for laws of equaliza- 
tion. A new theory of wealth has been advanced and it is de- 
clared to be a social product and consequently a social pos- 
session. Yet society never yet initiated, created or brought to 
successful achievement any industrial process or wealth-pro- 
ducing activity. It is always the creation of an individual or a 
group of individuals. How can it rightfully belong to those 
who have not created it? The only theory on which we can 
transfer the right of property from the individual to the State 
is that the unrestrained will of the people is the law and that 
they may take or give away at pleasure. We have merely 
transferred the idea of despotic sovereignty. 

For a long time the chief danger to constitutionalism in 
our country was the menace of conflict between the States. 
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That danger has passed, and in its place we have developed a 
class antagonism which has been stimulated by political am- 
bitions which have found advantage in creating unrest and 
deepening the hostility of certain classes against other classes. 
The aim is to control the State by class organization, so as to 
change the laws and even the Constitution in the interest of 
special classes. If this movement should prove successful we 
would find ourselves in the position of having one class as the 
plunderers of the other classes. 

There is a growing lack of reverence for law which is due 
to the changed conception of the source of law. As long as 
men had their attention fastened upon their inalienable rights, 
they reverenced law as the guardian of their rights. As soon 
as they conceive of law as the decree of a dominant will, made 
without reference to fundamental rights, it is difficult to respect 
law in and for itself. If men do not conceive of it as emanating 
from a moral principle you cannot expect it to be respected. 
It is necessary, therefore, for us to turn our minds back to the 
principles upon which our fundamental law was built. If in 
our crisis we will look to the rights of the individual as guaran- 
teed by our Constitution, there we will find the rock of our sdl- 
vation. 

There is a deep meaning to each of us in this, the true in- 
terpretation of our Constitution of Government. How splen- 
didly it elevates the individual man; how it causes him to glory 
in that spark of divinity in us which was before the floods and 
knows no homage unto the sun! He stands forth equal in his 
rights to the highest and no higher than the most humble, gov- 
erned by himself, and secure in the knowledge that as long as 
he holds his Government within the powers which he has 
granted to it, the rights with which his Creator has endowed 
him cannot be oppressed. 








THE CHRIST OF EXPERIENCE. 


BY CUTHBERT LATTEY, S.J. 


>t] N attempt has been made in these pages to show 
yi the concept of Christ which St. Paul had formed 
to himself; to consider, also, how Christ pre- 
sented His own Person to those among whom He 
: worked; finally, to glance yet further back and 
to see e how He had been foreshadowed under the Old Covenant. 
But the modern man will ask: “What is Christ to mean to 
me?” And what is His message for our time, for our cities, 
for our men and women? Does Christ really matter? Is there 
any workable theory as to how He is to matter? These and 
many other such questions we may sum up under a single 
heading, “ The Christ of Experience,” and attempt but a partial 
answer thereto, for otherwise “the whole world would not 
hold the books that should be written.” 

St. Ignatius of Loyola certainly thought that he had such 
a workable theory of the practical significance of Christ, and 
endeavored with all his might to press it upon his fellow-men, 
so much so, indeed, that it appears fairly safe to say that he con- 
sidered the giving of his Spiritual Exercises to be the most 
important work of the members of his Order. These Exercises 
represent, as it were, his philosophy of the life and teaching 
of Christ, and that in the form which he thought best suited to 
influence men; they represent Christ, but Christ in action, and 
Christ in action means the Christ of experience. The chief 
truths of our religion are there, but organized by a master- 
mind for a tremendous offensive. The delicate psychology of 
the Ezercises and their historical significance need not be 
dwelt upon here. The end of the nineteenth century, indeed, 
marked a new era in their history, in that it saw them extended 
to all ages and classes of Catholics, even to the opening of a 
number of special houses for the purpose. A survey of the 
movement may be found in Father Plater’s Retreats for the 
People, in the Westminster Library. It has even spread to 
those outside the Church, and in Father Bull’s Threefold Way 
we have an attempt to interpret the Exercises to Anglicans, 
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while in the pamphlet Towards a New Way of Life: a Review 
and Re-dedication, published by the Student Christian Move- 
ment, we have a presentation that is meant to be palatable even 
to Nonconformists. Needless to say, in these two non-Catho- 
lic works there are some significant “ adaptations” of the Ez- 
ercises; all the same, much remains that is good and solid, and 
cannot but bear fruit in the well-disposed. 

But first, to answer a possible objection; the phrase, “ the 
Christ of experience,” may itself be thought suspect, and savor- 
ing of Modernism. Nothing could be farther from the present 
writer’s thought; and the very plan of the present series of arti- 
cles, aiming as it does at an identification of the Christ of ex- 
perience with the Christ of St. Paul, the Christ of the Gospels, 
and of the Old Testament, of itself refutes such an insinuation. 
We have to remember what the fundamental tenet of Mod- 
ernism really is, how experience is set up as the ultimate court 
of appeal, so that the whole truth of an article of faith, or at 
the least the whole value and importance of it, depends upon 
its satisfying a religious craving. Unless it appeal to us in this 
way—so it is maintained—it may at least be disregarded. Thus 
a highly subjective test is the only one admitted, and one that 
it is practically impossible to apply, not merely because in 
actual life a man’s account of his own experiences is beyond 
argument, but also because the desire to test is itself an utter 
bar to the highest forms of spiritual experience. But for 
Catholics the ultimate motive of faith must always be the 
revelation of God, the fact that God has spoken a message that is 
delivered to them from without. On the other hand, they may 
find in the consequences of this whole-hearted acceptance of 
the revelation of God, in the experience that results from it, in 
Christ, that is, as He affects them, a signal confirmation of that 
faith itself, a reason in itself weighty for declining to think 
themselves the victim of any delusion. In this sense they may 
upon occasion examine what is for them “the Christ of Ex- 
perience,” and, indeed, in one form or another Catholic writers 
and speakers are constantly doing so. 

Having thus cleared the ground we advance to the con- 
sideration of the New Testament, and chiefly the Gospels, on 
the one hand, and of the Spiritual Exercises on the other. And 
at once we are struck by a complete difference in the method 
pursued, due to the different circumstances under which St. 
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Ignatius and his Divine Master worked. Our Lord was preach- 
ing in the open to a multitude whose native Jewish faith in any 
case fell short of what He wished to teach, and had in part been 
corrupted by the rabbis. Further, to a large extent they were 
rude peasants, incapable of much mental concentration, in 
constant need of the living voice, and of homely parable and 
easily retained adage; an audience not so very difficult to win 
for a time, but superficial and quickly lost once more. And 
thus Our Lord conducted His missionary work on popular 
lines, and relied on the vivid picture and the clinching word, 
and offered His audience an ample variety of discourse, be- 
sides the absorbing interest of His actual miracles. 

In the Exercises the presentation of the argument, of 
Christ and all His teaching, is far otherwise. Nowadays we 
are accustomed to see priests and religious making annual re- 
- treats, and indeed, as has been said, the practice is gaining 
ground even among the laity, and a large number of all these 
follow the Exercises. This use of the Exercises is perfectly 
legitimate, and according to the mind of St. Ignatius himself; 
nevertheless for our purpose it will be clearer and more in- 
structive to take a case such as he had primarily in view, and 
to watch his method of work chiefly there. His model subject, 
as it were, would be a man not as yet irretrievably committed 
to one single career in life, the more willing and able to serve 
God the better; such a one (shall we say?) as was Xavier, with 
his life before him, keen of intellect and full of high spirit, and 
a thorough Catholic. To such a one St. Ignatius would give the 
whole of the Exercises, and, if we may so put it, at their full 
strength; for he did not believe in propounding to people what 
would merely frighten or repel them, but rather in leading 
them sweetly on to desire more, leaving them still hungry 
rather than overfed. Him, then, whom he had found fit and 
ready for all that he had to give, he would invite to quit the 
world for about a month, and as far as possible to be alone. 
“To one who is more at liberty, and who desires to benefit in 
every possible way, all the Spiritual Exercises should be given 
in the order in which they are set out. In these, as an ordinary 
rule, the exercitant will benefit all the more, the more he 
secludes himself from all friends and acquaintances and from 


all earthly solicitude.” 
1 From Annotation 20. The translation is taken from The Spiritual Exercises of 
St. Ignatius, Spanish and English, by Joseph Rickaby, S.J., p. 13. 
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The Exercises open with some simple positive statements, 
scarcely going beyond what might be known by sheer reason; 
the simpler and more elementary they are, the better they serve 
their immediate purpose of compelling the soul to acknowl- 
edge the rights of Almighty God, and of awakening it to shame 
and sorrow. It is not that it has failed to rise to sublime ideals, 
rather it has failed in all that is most obvious. But this shame 
and sorrow are in the main something negative, they cleanse 
the soul of sin and willful leaning to sin, they make up the 
purgative way. It is Christ that is to fill the soul thus emptied 
of all that is unworthy of Him. As it is imperative to base the 
negative work of purgation upon a minimum in the way of 
asserted principle, so in the positive work of building up the 
soul it is necessary to work from a principle that will go the 
whole way, so that the only development will be to realize 
more fully all that is contained in it. And such a principle 
can only be entire abandonment to Christ. Man is not easily 
swayed to deep emotion and firm resolve by mere abstract 
principle; and even under the Old Covenant Jehovah was 
eager, if we may say so, to make Himself felt as personally 
interested and personally intervening in the history of His 
people. Yet it was not enough for Him that they should reason 
to what He was from what He did; He Himself, in an unspeak- 
able manifestation of love and wisdom, would woo them in 
human flesh. Such Flesh the Word of God became, and dwelt 
among us. 

For Him the Baptist prepared the way with thoughts of 
repentance, tempered with alluring words of ardent love, 
much as St. Ignatius does in the earlier part of the Exercises; 
for it was the Baptist, for example, who pointed to Christ as the 
true spouse of the soul, who in his humility could but rejoice 
to have helped towards such wedlock. “He that hath the 
bride is the bridegroom: but the friend of the bridegroom, who 
standeth and heareth him, rejoiceth with joy because of the 
bridegroom’s voice.” ? Thus there was order even in the evan- 
gelization of Christ Himself, inasmuch as His forerunner 
pressed home the thoughts needed earliest. These thoughts 
Our Lord never suffered to fade from sight, but His own main 
demand, as we have seen, was for absolute surrender and en- 
tire abandonment. Such surrender St. Ignatius, like St. Paul, 
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endeavors most earnestly to secure Him. Like the Baptist, he 
commits his disciple to the company of the Bridegroom Him- 
self: Christ is to become for him an experience, he is to live 
and converse with Christ, to watch and share His thought and 
words and actions, to be won by Him and be entirely His. 
It is in the experience of Christ—not usually in any mysti- 
cal sense, but through the ordinary supernatural workings 
of the soul—that the main force of the Exercises is to be 
found. 

To be truly Christ’s involves crucifixion. So the Apostle 
had taught, insisting that thus alone could one enter into His 
Mystical Body and by continued crucifixion alone remain in 
it. To love Christ was to love Him upon the Cross. And St. 
Ignatius, full of chivalrous ardor as he was, pictures Christ 
as a God-sent Leader and crusading King, ready to share all 
privations of His followers and to promise sure victory, be- 
neath Whose banner all will enroll with loyal enthusiasm— 
and yet, when he comes to consider what “ offerings of greater 
moment” can be made to such a Captain, it is not mighty ex- 
ploits at home or abroad that he would make men’s ambition, 
but he bends their thoughts to the bearing of shame and in- 
juries, to inward detachment and outward poverty. And 
again, when he sets forth the plan of campaign alike of Christ 
and of His adversary, it is not merely indifference to riches_and 
honor that he inculcates, but a positive preference, so far as it 
is lawful, for their opposite. Human nature being what it is, 
Christ could but raise the Cross on high, and they who would 
follow Him must embrace it. Meanwhile it remains one of 
the most striking points about the Evercises that they do not 
explicitly and directly propose an apostolic life, even there 
where we should most expect it. We must remember once 
more the contemplated circumstances. 

St. Ignatius would not forestall the Holy Ghost. What pre- 
cisely the divine call might be remained to be seen; the one 
thing that mattered was that it should be received in the right 
spirit, the spirit of absolute acceptance, at whatever cost. Even 
so the soldier knows not to what post he may-be appointed, 
and he that would be first in battle may remain far from it in 
some garrison or in some other necessary work; yet his patriot- 
ism will ever lie in strict attention to duty and the prompt 
execution of commands. And St. Ignatius was catering for 
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all: the founding of his own particular religious Order ap- 
peared to him to meet a special need of the time, without of 
course being intended to supersede what had gone before, but 
the principles of his Spiritual Exercises are universal, and hold 
good for those filling, or destined to fill, any place in the Mysti- 
cal Body. The only limitation St. Ignatius recognized was the 
exercitant’s power or will to assimilate; there must be pru- 
dence even in urging what is the best. 

Thus St. Ignatius in the meditations which are intended 
to supply the key, as it were, to the life of Christ, turns us 
upon ourselves, even where we should most expect to have 
our attention directed upon the world at large, and bids us 
look to our own dispositions, and offer ourselves for any sacri- 
fice in Christ’s cause. If that be secured, Our Divine Captain 
will know well enough how to use us. This supreme detach- 
ment, this readiness to suffer, is to be a permanent attitude, a 
strong motive-power in our lives; but it may be noticed in pass- 
ing that care is taken that this tremendous energy be directed 
aright. Every individual has a character of his own, good 
qualities and corresponding failings, and usually there is one 
downward path which for him is the supreme danger, precisely 
because it is that which his own peculiar characteristics make 
easiest and, as it were, most natural for him. It is typical of 
St. Ignatius’ method, at once scientific and thorough, that he 
would have us pay special attention to our weak point; indeed, 
it is against this failing, in itself more dangerous than all 
others, that we should make ourselves, if that be possible, more 
proof than against all others. But upon this aspect of his 
spiritual guidance we may not linger. 

And all the while so confident is he that his interpretation 
of the life and teaching of Christ is the true one, that he would 
have us meditate upon Christ and abandon ourselves to His 
Divine Person throughout the rest of the Exercises, and it is 
only by way of supplying guidance and keeping before us 
certain aspects that he intervenes with thoughts of his own. 
Now, that Christ did fight particular vices needs no demon- 
stration; but it is not always realized how much He preached 
and practised renunciation, how correct, therefore, is the 
interpretation of His Will to be found alike in the Epistles of 
St. Paul and in the key-meditations of the Exercises, upon 
which latter we have been dwelling. Yet here too, perhaps, it 
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may be possible to make the truth plain without long elabora- 
tion. 

Our Lord was after a manner an alarmist in the way He 
spoke about hell; and the same might be said in reference to 
His attitude towards wealth. His words to the rich young man 
have rung out through the ages: “If thou wilt be perfect, go, 
sell what thou hast!”* And later generations have been no 
less beside themselves with amazement at His further explana- 
tions than were those who first heard them, so great a miracle 
of grace did He proclaim the salvation of a rich man to be. 
And persons are to be renounced no less than things: it is the 
gentle St. Luke who records the saying: “If any man come to 
Me, and hate not his father, and mother, and wife, and chil- 
dren, and brethren, and sisters, yea, and his own life also, he 
cannot be My disciple.”* Nay, all three Synoptics repeat in 
almost identical terms the strong saying that clinches all: “If 
any man will come after Me, let him deny himself, and take 
up his cross (day by day, adds St. Luke), and follow Me.” 
“ Deny himself,” renounce himself, in a more drastic way than 
we might at first understand from the term; cease to be him- 
self, disclaim all knowledge or intercourse of his former self, 
become a new being—all this seems to be the true implication 
of the term, to treat oneself (shall we say?) as Peter treated 
Christ.® 

Such was, in truth, no less Christ’s practice than His 
preaching, though once again we can say but little here to 
justify such a statement, enough only if it is eked out by care- 
ful reading and much meditation. “The foxes have holes, and 
the birds of the air nests; but the Son of Man hath not where to 
lay His head.”* Such was Our Lord’s state after leaving 

‘Galilee; but evea before that He was wont to make missionary 
journeys from Capharnaum, and as a matter of fact it was 
during one of these that “ His disciples, as they walked along, 
began to pluck the ears,” from which we may well infer that 
they too, like David and those with him, “were in need and 
hungry.”* Even at Capharnaum itself they sometimes 
“could not even take food,”*® and later Christ’s invitation to 
His Apostles, no doubt sorely needed, to come apart and rest,”° 


Matt. xix. 21. * Luke xiv. 26. 5 Mark viii. 34 et seq. 
*Mark xiv. 30, 31, 72. ' Luke ix. 58. * Mark ii. 23-25, et seq. 
* Mark ili. 20. , Mark vi. 31. 
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led to busier work than ever. And how bitterly trying were 
the normal conditions of His work! How much a sympathetic 
audience buoys one up! But for Christ the Scribes and Phari- 
sees were ever there, eager to turn all to His destruction by fair 
means or foul. Nor did they fail. For the eye of faith this, 
and far more than this, including even the sufferings of Mary 
and Joseph before and after Christ’s birth, the Incarnation 
itself ** and His Passion and Death—all form part of the one 
great divine plan, wherein the Cross is glorified in word and 
work. The Cross of Christ, once more let us say it, is to be 
borne in union with Him: His death is to be shared by man, that 
His life also may be shared: it is not an annihiliation, but the 
supremest self-realization, the removal of all obstacles to the 
grandest work that ever man can do. Christ fashioned thus 
His Apostles to convert the world; in the Exercises it is once 
more the spread of Christ’s Kingdom, as best may be, that calls 
for the holocaust of self. 

For we have come to that, and that is Calvary! -This 
was in the mind of Christ when He spoke of the daily cross, 
and to this, too, St. Ignatius leads us when -we are beginning 
to realize how great is the cost. To point to the Cross is the 
only possible answer to him who would shrink from paying 
it! And so the contemplation of the Passion, coming after 
that of the Teaching, is once more true to human instinct; the 
Life enlightens, the Death inflames. Christ shall be followed, 
cotite que coiite! And this, too, is Christ’s own lesson, for it 
was the Cross itself that He named as the price, and bade us 
mark it well.” 

Nevertheless another far different thought was to help us 
to bear the Cross also. It is not a dead Christ Whom we fol- 
low, but one living, triumphant, working powerfully for our 
sanctification; for this end He rose again, He “was delivered 
for our sins, and rose again for our justification.* After all, 
we are on the winning side, and in the long run right is might, 
because both are God. Christ triumphs in the Church, in spite 
of all her sufferings; and He triumphs in every soul that is His 
by grace. For a while we have to bear His Cross, but to bear it 
with joy and hope, awaiting the fuller reward, even as the 
Apostles rejoiced “that they were accounted worthy to suffer 


4 Philip. il. 7. 9 Luke xiv. 25-33. Rom. iv. 25. 
VOL. CIX.—20 
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reproach for the name of Jesus.”** For well they knew that 
Christ would have them beside themselves with joy when they 
were hated and reviled and persecuted,’* and that His peace 
and His joy were not thus to be taken from them."® 

One thing alone remained, so old and yet so new, in which 
the work of Christ Himself was to find its goal, no less than 
that of His servants who had gone before: “ Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with thy whole heart, and with thy whole soul, 
and with thy whole mind. This is the greatest and the 
first commandment.” ** And this, too, is the goal and crown 
of the Exercises. When the soul is so fastened upon the 
following of Christ and the service of God that it is ready 
to endure all, within and without, and even to count 
it joy, then it is ready for the supreme effort, the effort to 
love God without condition. and without limit, to love Him 
as He is worthy to be loved, so far as it is given to a frail 
creature to go in this matter. Here again we must be short, 
and do scant justice to a profound contemplation. Two main 
principles run through the whole. Love, says St. Ignatius, 
should show itself in deeds rather than in words; and his aim 
throughout is to convince us that God loves us, from the 
thought of all that He has done for us, whether for ourselves in 
particular and in common with others, and from the thought 
that He is everywhere by His presence, power and essence, 
always supporting ourselves, and all else for us, and ever wish- 
ful to do more for us if we will but do our part. The other 
principle, a far deeper one, is that love tends to the communi- 
cation of good; and Almighty God seeks to give us so far as is 
possible, Himself, so that we in return endeavor not merely to 
do all that He desires, but to give Him our very selves, all that 
we have and are and can be. And then comes another thought, 
that any quality we admire and love in creatures, that all the 
truth and charity and beauty, and all else that wins us in our 
fellow-man, is but some far-off reflection, some feeble ray from 
an infinite Sun, some drop from an Ocean of infinite perfec- 
tion. And thus we come to think of God not merely as good to 
us, but as He is in Himself, and rise yet higher, to the supreme 
and most perfect act of which an intellectual being is capable, 
beyond which there is nothing at which to aim, save the greater 


* Acts v. 41. % Matt. v. 10-12; Luke vi. 22, 23. 
% John xiv. 27; xvi. 22-24, et seq. 1 Matt. xxii. 37, 38. 
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intensity, and duration of that same act; we love God no 
longer from the thought of any benefit to ourselves, but be- 
cause He alone is worthy of love, and of all our love, and of 
infinitely more love than we can give Him. We love God be- 
cause He is God. And now, as continually through the con- 
templation, St. Ignatius urges us to a surrender as complete as 
words or thought or desire can make it. The words may not 
have much esthetic merit, any more than the rest of the Ever- 
cises—St. Ignatius was no stylist—but they are the expression 
of a tremendous purpose, and at least as such have a certain 
rugged sublimity of theirown: “Take, O Lord, and receive all 
my liberty, my memory, my understanding, and all my will, 
all I have and possess: Thou hast given it me, to Thee, Lord, I 
return it: all is Thine, dispose of it wholly according to Thy 
Will. Give me Thy love and grace, for that is enough for me.” 

Thither St. Ignatius takes those who would hearken to 
him; thither also the great Apostle and the Divine Master of 
both. God, being God, can ask no less. And for our poor 
fallen nature there is but one way to this, the royal road of 
the Holy Cross. There are mysteries in conduct, surely, no 
less than in articles of belief. For the merely natural man, with 
naught but unaided reason to guide him, the renunciation 
taught in the New Testament, no less than in the Exercises, is 
terrifying and even at first sight repulsive; but if this lead on 
the positive side to an equal excess of love for God and for 
fellow-creatures, then he cannot but confess that “he that 
shall lose his life shall find it.” ** 

No man worthy of the name can make an idol of 
mediocrity; and if to this stern repression of self can be joined 
unshaken joy and peace and life and love, then truly we have 
the superman, because he is divine. And he is enlisted in a 
great cause, wherein all that is not evil may serve; to be caught 
up into the Mystical Body of Christ need entail no fanatical 
annihilation of the good, but only the disappearance of evil, 
by reason of the introduction of the good which it excluded. 
But all good has been offered up and consecrated, and is now 
no peculiar possession or treasure, but Christ’s alone, to be 
used as fully as He will. And yet, God is a jealous God,”® and 
ever and anon to show His absolute and indisputable mastery 
over His creatures, and the excess of His love, will bid one for- 

8 Matt. x. 30; xvi. 25. ” Exod, xxxiv. 14, et seq. 
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sake all lesser activity, and think and desire Him alone. Such 
a one is with us in the strong bond of grace and charity, but 
not in action. How shall we persuade the worldling that it 
is anything but criminal folly to let the blossoming maiden im- - 
mure herself behind the convent grille? And yet, if men would 
have her, how much more Christ! Is it not sweet to think that 
in our great family, the Church, there is many a Mary at the 
Saviour’s feet, no less than many a zealous Martha? 

Such are some of the thoughts that have come in a feeble 
endeavor to portray the same terrific forces, love for the Cross 
and love for the God-man, working among us today no less 
than in the ages gone by, or in the greatest age of all; to show 
the mind of the Church to be still the mind of Her Spouse; 
under her guidance and authority to pay once more a small 
tribute of homage to Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, today, 


and forever.” 
*” Heb. xiii. 8. 





VIGIL. 
BY DOROTHY I. LITTLE. 


WAKEFUL with hunger in the night I be, 
And watch the moon’s pale circle riding high, 


A white host in the monstrance of the sky. 


And in that semblance sweet, I worship Thee: 
Forgive this innocent idolatry, 


True Host until the dawn denied to me. 

















THE TEMPEST. 
BY EMILY HICKEY. 


SS HERE are those to whom it seems a matter of im- 
mi ©6portance to localize. You cannot localize The 
Tempest. Despite the circumstances of Ad- 
miral Somers’ shipwreck, despite the Bermuda 

Gi coast having been its scene, The Tempest is un- 
localized now and always. One word may be said as to the dif- 
ficulty of understanding how it could be supposed that Shake- 
speare thought of his faery isle as one of the Bermudas, in the 
face of our knowledge that Ariel was called up to fetch dew 
from the still-vexed Bermoothes. It is best to say with Pro- 
fessor Gollancz, who quotes from the ballad of The Enchanted 
Island: 





From that day forth the Isle has been 

By wandering sailors never seen. 

Some say ’tis buried deep 

Beneath the sea, which breaks and roars 
Above its savage, rocky shores, 

Nor e’er is known to sleep. 


We have in The Tempest, as elsewhere, Shakespeare’s 
conception of the high dignity and responsibility of the ruler’s 
office; and the question of the suitability of the man to the post 
of ruler is, in various plays, explicitly or implicitly dealt with. 
In Prospero the student and scholar appears to dominate the 
monarch; he understands this and will not leave his people to 
be at the mercy of party or faction while he seeks a longed-for 
retirement with leisure for study such as he loves, but passes 
on his responsibility to his brother Antonio. To this brother 
he gives these instructions as to the treatment of subjects de- 
serving or over ambitious, which show him as a keen observer 
of character; a keen observer except in the most important 
case of all, that of his brother. In Antonio he saw no hint of 
the probable development of his future; to him Antonio was 
one to be infinitely trusted. Here we come upon the perennial 
puzzle of the work of opportunity. The mute inglorious Mil- 
tons, the Cromwells guiltless of their country’s blood, have 
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been with us and are still with us; but there is deeper depth 
than that sounded by the plummet of Gray. It is more than a 
question of how far opportunity may affect the deed; we have 
to consider its influence on the being itself. So may some of 
us put before them the possibility that Antonio’s life, entirely 
apart from the factor of supreme entrusted power, might have 
passed on without the plunge into glaring wickedness, without 
the blackening of the soul such as came to him as regent of 
Milan; and without the successful endeavor to incite Sebastian 
to a crime not less horrible than his own. These are questions 
grave and difficult. 

We must note that Prospero had not neglected his duty 
as ruler, as long as he held the reins of power, for it was a 
prosperous and happy Milan that passed from his hands into 
his brother’s. He had not been so buried in his books that his 
people could have forgotten him, thinking themselves forgotten 
of him. They loved him, indeed, and with a great love. He 
would never have been guilty of what was in Antonio a blunder 
as well as a crime in subjecting free Milan to most ignoble 
stooping; Antonio’s blunder and crime, he preferring vassalage 
to honorable regency. 

Shakespeare’s use of the preternatural, a subject full of 
interest, plays a very important part in The Tempest. Our 
great poet is far from unsympathetic towards popular belief; 
and popular belief has always peopled the invisible world 
with many a being of many a kind. We have beings unmoral, 
graceful, charming, admirers of good qualities in humankind, 
or pranksome, mischievous, not unkindly, but apart from 
humanity in a great apartness. These are “weak masters,” 
yet strangely powerful when linked with human might in the 
great white magician, Prospero. 

In A Midsummer Night’s Dream we have the light charm 
of grotesquerie in the part played by Puck: a part similar, but 
only faintly similar, to that of Ariel in The Tempest, and with 
a large unlikeness of motive and execution set in the heart of 
that similarity. This is consonant with the dream character 
of the early play, with its vagaries, its delightful absurdities, 
and yet its infantine touch on the bosom of real life. | 

The masters, Oberon and Prospero, stand even more 
widely apart than the servants, Puck and Ariel, Ariel the chief 
of the band of spirits whom Prospero commands. 
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It must be noted that while in Macbeth the preternatural 
is used for purposes evil absolutely or evil working punitively, 
it is there the dealing with spirits of a class altogether removed 
from that which we have in The Tempest. In the tragedy of 
Macbeth we have the working of “ black magic;” in the action 
of The Tempest, “ white magic ” is used for just and beneficent 
purposes. Before the time of the action of the play Prospero 
has used a “rough magic ” indeed, rough, but not black. 

The spirit-world of which Prospero has gained the control 
is not peopled with anything that has the character of evil. 
The coming of Prospero puts an end to the last result of the 
exercise of the witch Sycorax’s power, in the freeing of Ariel 
from a dreadful captivity; hers having been an evil power, 
used for evil and cruel ends. Her power seems to have been 
yet subordinate to that imagined of a sort of god, the instinct 
of worship being so inseparable from other instincts that 
Sycorax must have her god, Setebos. This power of hers is de- 
stroyed by the strangely gifted human being who frees the deli- 
cate air-spirit from his prison, and employs him in works that, 
however at times distasteful, are to end in perfect liberty. 

The ends for which the control of the spirit-world is em- 
ployed are, as I have said, wise and beneficent: that repentance 
may be awakened, to be followed by full and free forgiveness; 
that justice may be done and restitution made; that a perfect 
wedded life may begin for the young man and woman, on 

‘whom a great burden of responsibility must ultimately be laid; 

that age may rest, not in idleness or ignoble quiet, but in the 
fulfillment of such duty as it can do, and do in the light of pre- 
paredness for the going forth; and that punishment may come 
for those to whom nothing but punishment can appeal. In 
brief, the main object of Prospero is to secure justice and 
peace; and with these two most beautiful things the future of 
the child of his love is bound up. 

We note how naturally the magic works on the royal peo- 
ple and their suite. If Alonso and the others do not realize 
that they are under a spell, but know themselves as victims to 
their own thoughts, so, “with a difference,” does the magic 
work on Ferdinand. 

It was needful that the passion of grief in him should be 
quieted and his mind so soothed after the agitation of his 
own seeming wrestle with death that he could fully receive the 
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great new impression of Miranda’s presence; and so, as he 
sits on a bank, weeping for the supposed death of his father, 
the spirit-music comes creeping by him over the waters, allay- 
ing with its sweetness both their fury and his passion. Thus, 
the grief fades, gently, quietly, as if under the healing hand 
of Time, and he can listen to the ditty that remembers his 
drowned father, with its telling of the sea-change upon the 
dead, and the rich and strange things into which all that is not 
fadeless has passed. 
As Puck delights in mischievous confusion, 


(And those things do most please me 
That befall preposterously), 


_ so Ariel works on the side of order. Under the wise master’s 
guidance, the horror of confusion in the pseudo-tempest is 
used for the evoking of moral order following on moral right. 
He is a delicate little spirit, loving the warmth of summer, and 
dreading the errands northward, when the sea-ooze is cold 
and the earth-veins are baked with frost. He is not apart from 
the distinction between right and wrong in human beings, of 
which he learns from Prospero. He who would not “ act the 
earthy and abhorred commands” of Sycorax, “refusing her 
grand hests,” can enter into the mind of his master, and can 
bravely upbraid the men of sin, and recall to them the greater 
than the punishment they have suffered which must come un- 
less warded off by repentance and a clear life ensuing.” He 
can feel too for the sufferings of the punished men, and plead, 
as it were, for his master’s mercy to be shown to them. 

By-and-by all this dealing with the world of earth-spirits 
must by Prospero be laid aside, for the hour of the great sum- 
mons must be watched for and had in preparation. 

Caliban, whose name appears to be an anagram of Cani- 
bal, another form of Caribal, or Caribean, is the strange being 
in whom perhaps is reflected the puzzle and wonder of the set- 
tlers in America, brought face to face with beings of a kind 
hitherto unknown to them, and seen through an atmosphere 
of wonder, interest and prejudice, like the melancholy of 
Jacques, “ compounded of many simples, extracted from many 
objects, and, indeed, the sundry contemplation of (their) 
travels.” Browning’s wonderful Caliban on Setebos hardly, 
I think, reflects the Caliban of The Tempest. 
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Like Ariel, Caliban has understanding and is without 
moral feeling, but, unlike Ariel, he is incapable of reflecting 
Prospero’s mind. Degraded as we find him, he goes down to 
a yet lower depth of degradation before our eyes, in taking the 
drunkard for a god and worshipping the dull fool. In his own 
sight this is not wrong but unwisdom, and he goes back to trim 
the cell of Prospero handsomely, enlightened of his folly and 
unconvinced of his wickedness. Prospero has tried in the old 
days to tame him; has stroked him and made much of him, 
giving him water with berries in it (probably the much appre- 
ciated newly known coffee). To this Caliban has responded 
with helpful telling of the qualities of the isle. His meaningless 
gabble had been exchanged by Prospero’s teaching for the use 
of words: the pity and kindness of the master freely working to 
help and uplift him. But, having no moral strain, Caliban 
by-and-by so jeopardizes the safety of Prospero’s lovely jewel, 
the child who had smiled on him shipwrecked, and been his 
comfort and hope as she grew into beautiful maidenhood, that 
he must thenceforth be kept completely under. He is drawn to 
Stephano, not by any kindly feeling, but because of the 
“ celestial liquor ” which he bears. Yet in his degradation, he 
is higher and wiser than humanity brought low by drink; he 
is the less degraded of the two. His language is often poetical; 
as Coleridge says, Caliban gives us images from the earth, as 
Ariel from the air. What a poem is Caliban’s description of 
the spirit-music of those lovely twangling instruments that 
give delight and hurt not; and of the voices that lull him to 
sleep again; and of his visions from opened clouds of riches 
ready to drop on him. Have we here some token of a spiritual 
nature latent in the savage things? 

In the plot to take the life of Prospero, the grotesque un- 
derplot to that against Alonso and Gonzalo, Caliban shows 
himself wiser than the two human beings whom he has made 
his confederates. There must be no delay; no frippery tempta- 
tion must keep them from their end; and his prudence is lost 
on the drunken fools. 

Caliban is not a comic character. He is comic only when 
he is befooled by Stephano and makes a wonder of a poor 
drunkard. Trinculo and Stephano are befooled by him, to 
their cost. As the plot which Antonio originates against Alonso 
and Gonzalo serves not only to develop the action of the play, 
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but to show the audience still more fully than Prospero’s tale 
to Miranda could do, the baseness of the criminal who has 
gone from bad to worse, so the grotesque plot which Caliban 
originates, also developing the action, serves to show us the 
justice of Prospero’s judgment of the hag-born creature whom 
kindness could not tame. 

Never more truly than in Miranda has Shakespeare been 
“ A priest to us all of the wonder and bloom of the world.” “O 
thou wonder! ” says Ferdinand, and so we say with him. Born 
of a mother who “ was a piece of virtue,” she was brought up 
from her very early youth by her student father, brought up in 
a serious atmosphere, but an atmosphere of love. The care of 
her upbringing, and her companionship, have saved Prospero 
not only from despondency but from the danger of a life devoted 
to study alone, as his life would have been had he been cast 
alone upon the island. She is a being of lovely balance, in- 
tellectual as spiritual, full of kindness and selfless grace. She 
has shown kindness even to Caliban until her father’s care for 
her safety has kept her apart from him, and her own unerring 
understanding has taught her not to love to look upon him. 

As we see her, there seems to be in Miranda none of that 
bright wit, sometimes sharp wit, which we find in several of 
Shakespeare’s women. Hers is a lovely seriousness begotten 
of the atmosphere in which she has lived, love’s quietness and 
the interest of study, and the ever present great sea with its 
tempests and its calms, and the wonder of clouds and trees, 
and the life of animals such as the nimble marmoset. A 
strange upbringing hers, and what strange beauty has come of 
that upbringing! It has been said by that great sayer of true 
things, Coleridge, that some of Shakespeare’s loveliest women 
are half the wooers, Juliet, Desdemona, Miranda. But Miranda 
only goes to the logical end as she understands the meaning of 
Ferdinand’s words and all they imply and involve, and just 
gives it the simplest and most natural expression. How haunt- 
ing is the music of word and of spirit: 


I am your wife, if you will marry me; 

If not, I'll die your maid: to be your fellow 
You may deny me, but I’ll be your servant 
Whether you will or no. 


It is the mission of such as Miranda to give that most 
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precious thing, sympathy, for their nature is full not only of 
the milk of human kindness but of its very cream; the more 
than feeling for others, even the feeling with them: 


O, I have suffered 
With those that I saw suffer! 


This is the quality that gives us the consolers, the comforters, 
the strengtheners; a goodly company, a band elect; smaller, 
indeed, than the band of the kindly, the pitying, but rising to a 
fuller strength, a larger service. Not in the sorrow only of us, 
their brothers and sisters, do they feel with us, but in our joy 
they are partakers also: and not in the high ecstasies alone, any 
more than not alone in the great depths of the waters that 
have gone over our heads, but alike in the little gladnesses and 
the little woes. It is her baby presence that saved Prospero 
from despair, in that terrible time of the casting away. 
€o3s: 

te O, a cherubim 

"Thou wast that did preserve me. Thou didst smile, 
Infused with a fortitude from heaven, 

When I have deck’d the sea with drops full salt; 
Under my burthen groan’d; which rais’d in me 

An undergoing stomach, to bear up 

Against what should ensue. 


And in her sweet girlhood, hearing her father’s tale of that 
past danger and horror, her heart bleeds to think of the “ teen ” 
that she has turned him to, the sorrow that is by her unremem- 
bered, the sorrow that must hurt him in its telling. In her 
relation to Ferdinand this lovely quality comes out. How 
gladly she would bear his burden! How uncaring she is 
whether it weighs over heavily on her own slighter, tenderer 
frame! Hers is the passion of help. So, even if he deny her to 
be his fellow, she will be his servant, whether he will or no. 

The qualities of Ferdinand are indicated by implication 
as well as shown in action. He is none the less good for being 
something of the man of the world. Young and beautiful, 
with all natural charm, with everything seen at home in the 
splendid setting of the heirdom to a crown, he has had, and 
has used, many opportunities of knowing women, and has not 
1 Act L, 2. 
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been insensible to their charms. He is more than something 
of a critic, and we feel that, just in this, we see all the more 
clearly what Miranda is. Only the “so perfect and so peerless ” 
could satisfy the man of fine and careful taste. This is a bit of 
Shakespeare’s invariable truth to nature. A man nice in 
choice, fastidious, if you will— 


Full many a lady 
I have eyed with best regard . . . for several virtues 
Have I liked several women; never any 
With so full soul, but some defect in her 
Did quarrel with the noblest grace she owed, 
And put it to the foil... ? 


One who had seen much and many, would recognize the essen- 
tial spiritual as well as bodily loveliness of Miranda, created 
of every creature’s best. ‘In Dryden and Davenant’s detest- 
able perversion of the play, we have not only false taste, but 
knowledge immeasurably below Shakespeare’s, in their pairing 
Miranda with a man who has never seen a woman. 

What a picture of Ferdinand’s bodily strength we have 
in “I saw him beat the surges under him,” etc., etc.,2? and when 
we meet with him there is no sign of exhaustion about him; 
nothing to mar his beauty but the stain of “ grief that’s beauty’s 
canker.” His sorrow for his supposedly drowned father is so 
real, so great, that the influence of those unearthly sweet airs 
“that give delight and hurt not” is necessary for the soothing 
and calming of his spirit. His attitude towards Prospero is 
entirely manly, and to Miranda he shows the high honor and 
respect that goes with love, the leal and true. 

Our sympathy with the young folk of this play is not like 
that which we give to the lovers of the many years’ earlier 
Romeo and Juliet. We love those lovers dearly and are glad 
for their glorious hour of sunshine supreme, and follow them, 
full-hearted into the dark, and on to the hour that is the hour 
of the sacrifice of these for the healing of the otherwise un- 
healable feud. But our Ferdinand and Miranda belong to a 
world greater far than Verona; a world that possesses itself in 
noble control; a world of vital movement and of most lovely 
equipoise. . 

In the later plays of Shakespeare, those belonging to the 


* Act. III, 1. * Act IL, 1. 
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Fourth Period of his work, evil has a part differing from that 
which it takes in the great tragedies of the Third Period. It 
does not crush down and overbear for this world’s time, nor is 
it a thing lightly and easily overcome. A deep note is sounded 
in The Tempest, as in A Winter’s Tale: evil is evil, and not to be 
lightly overcome; yet we know that overcome it can be, and 
overcome it shall be. 

If the Four Periods represent Shakespeare as mirrored 
in his art, then, in this Fourth, we find him largely wise and 
strongly calm. The struggle is over, and the gain is there. I 
always feel that Francisco’s account of Ferdinand’s struggle 
with the waves and his victory over them, is applicable to 
the spiritual struggle which we all go through (for “ these 
things are an allegory ”) and specially so to the battle as fought 
by our greatest poet. Listen! 


I saw him beat surges under him, 

And ride upon their backs; he trod the water, 
Whose enmity he flung aside, and breasted 

The surge most swoln that met him; his bold head 
*Bove the contentious waves he kept, and oar’d 
Himself with his good arms in lusty stroke 

To the shore, that o’er his wave-worn basis bow’d, 
As stooping to relieve him: I not doubt 

He came alive to land. 


And as Ferdinand not only came alive to land, but found there 
the fairest gift that life could bring him, so did Shakespeare 
find the gift of peace, the gift whose crown is joy, the crown 
of the great by-and-by. 

Yet, in The Tempest there is an undertone of sadness. In 
the resignation of Prospero we have, indeed, peace, but a 
peace less perfect than that of Cymbeline and A Winter’s Tale. 
It may be remembered that in these two last-named plays peace 
comes after pain grandly borne and borne by the selfless ones, 
Hermione and Imogen. This alone would give it a greater 
depth and width and height. 

As it has been noticed, the true Epilogue to our play is 
Gonzalo’s speech.‘ 


Was Milan thrust from Milan, that his issue 
Should become kings of Naples? O, rejoice 
Beyond a common joy! and set it down 
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With gold on lasting pillars: In one voyage 

Did Claribel her husband find at Tunis, 

And Ferdinand, her brother, found a wife 

Where he himself was lost, Prospero his dukedom 
In a poor isle, and all of us ourselves 

When no man was his own. 


For the action of The Tempest is the restoration of Duke Pros- 
pero to his rights; action finely worked out, not by violence and 
bloodshed but by the awakening of repentant sorrow and of its 
due sequel: willingness, even eagerness, to make restitution. 
This awakening we have fully in Alonso, the least guilty and 
the most penitent. 

The real healing in this play is that of the breach between 
Prospero and Alonso, at one time the enemy to him inveterate. 
How fine is Prospero’s forgiveness! The wronged Duke of 
Milan embraces the body of his erstwhile inveterate foe, and 
Alonso asks for forgiveness even after he has been assured that 
he has it and most fully. The restitution is made, and the heal- 
ing of the breach is complete. The sweetness set upon the heal- 
ing, the fresh high breeze of day, is the betrothal of Ferdinand 
and Miranda. Alonso would gladly have died, if but this fair 
couple had been king and queen of Naples, and he lives to see 
their heirdom and to be loved of them and to love them. In 
the repentant Alonso we rejoice with a joy that we cannot 
feel for Sebastian and Antonio. 

Prospero has been willing to be misunderstood; he has 
tried Ferdinand sorely to the righteous end of testing fully the 
man to whom he would fain give his highest treasure, were he 
found deserving. “He’s composed of harshness,” says Ferdi- 
nand—(Miranda knows better). Is not this willingness to face 
misunderstanding a godlike quality? Do we not often, in our 
blindness, asperse our Father for the seeming harshness that is 
but test and trial? 

Pardon, reconciliation, healing, peace and joy! These ex- 
quisite things are here, and have not been lightly won. Our 
sympathy goes out to the beautiful young and the beautiful 
old; to Ferdinand and Miranda; to Prospero and Gonzalo, our 
dear old Gonzalo, kindly in carrying out a stern command, - 
yet loyal to his master who has laid it upon him. Our beautiful 
fairest couple have the qualities that shall carry them through 
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whatsoever days of trial and difficulty may be set round the 
jewel of their great love-joy. Our Prospero has worked, suf- 
fered, forgiven, and been gladdened with a gladness great and 
sweet; our Prospero who retires now, not as he had retired of 
old, leaving statecraft in hands unfit to touch it, but as one 
whose work will be carried on nobly and fitly by hands brave 
and untired. 





A SONG. 
BY MICHAEL EARLS, S.J. 


JUNE of the trees in glory, 
June of the meadows gay! 
O, and it works a story 
To tell an October day. 


Blooms of the apple and cherry 
Toil for the far-off hours; 
‘ Never is idleness merry, 
Is song of the garden bowers. 


Brooks to the sea from mountains, 
Yea, and from field and vine: 
Rain and the sun are fountains 
That gather for wheat and wine. 


Cellar and loft shall glory, 
Table and hearth shall praise, 

Hearing October’s story 

Of June and the merry days. 











THE GREAT WARS OF EUROPE. 
BY CONDE B. PALLEN. 


ae HE European War still looms before the imagina- 
4, tion as the most colossal in history. The vast 
numbers engaged, its long lines of battlefront, 
its enormous consumption of munitions of war 
; and its great and rapid economic waste, its ter- 
rific destruction of life and property, the wide extent of the 
areas affected directly and indirectly—for no remotest corner 
of the globe escaped its shock—its violent and continuous in- 
tensity—for it was rather one unremitting conflict than a series 
of battles—coupled with the fact that it was waged by the 
most highly civilized and powerful nations of the world with 
the most formidable weapons ever devised by man, stamp it as 
the most astounding and titanic conflict in the annals of man. 
Its vastness staggers us, its complexities confound us, and its 
ramifications bewilder us, for in one way or another the entire 
world was involved. 

Living as close to it as we did, the very drama unfolding 
before our eyes with every moment of the day in all its ghastly 
horror, we were so violently and profoundly impressed by its 
immediacy that we have come to regard it as the most dis- 
astrous and momentous mankind has ever endured. But when 
we read the records of European history, we find that there 
have been wars which, relatively at least, have been as great 
and in their issue even more momentous to civilization. 

European civilization had vast crises at various epochs in 
its history, which by the shifting of the scale in any other way, 
would have meant another Europe than the one we now be- 
hold. Such crises have been committed to the issue of great 
wars, some of which in point of violence, in the numbers en- 
gaged, loss of life, destruction of property and the general re- 
sultant horrors of warfare may compare relatively with the 
great conflict just ended. I say relatively, for we must take 
into consideration populations, resources and conditions, etc., 
as compared with those of the nations recently embattled 
against each other in the European War. 
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The first great war within the ken of history, wherein the 
destiny of Europe was at stake, arose at the very beginning of 
Western civilization, and was in reality a war waged by Euro- 
pean man against Asiatic man, and involved the supremacy 
of one or the other. It was a war which the Greek communi- 
ties of Europe waged against Troy in Asia Minor in the twelfth 
century before Christ. All of Greece was involved and one hun- 
dred thousand men crossed the seas to besiege the city of Priam. 
An armed force of this size was as great in proportion to the 
population from which it was drawn, as any of the European 
armies of the present day. On the side of the Trojans as many 
men must have been engaged as were in the ranks of their Gre- 
cian opponents. Troy was besieged for ten years and finally de- 
stroyed. Its inhabitants were either slain or taken away 
into captivity. This ten-year conflict was, in matter of num- 
bers and resources, when we consider the populations and 
their environments, as great as any in history. When we con- 
sider its results, it was one of the most momentous wars of the 
world. 

Greece was the well-head of European civilization. Its 
art, science, literature and philosophy have flowed like great 
fecundating streams into the life of European humanity and 
are even today vital forces in our civilization. Had the Trojans 
been triumphant, who can estimate what might have been the 
issue to Europe? For Troy was Oriental in origin and type. 
The war was in its essence Oriental civilization pitted against 
Western. Had that tide of Orientalism overflowed Greece 
and strangled European civilization in its cradle, how long de- 
layed would have been the development of Europe or what 
might have been the character of that development, no man 
can say. But the happy fact is that the Greek victory saved the 
dominant civilization of the world at its very source. 

Greece was destined to see Europe invaded from Asia a 
second time. This was seven hundred years after the destruc- 
tion of Troy. Through the victories of Cyrus and his succes- 
sors Persia had become a vast and formidable empire. By the 
time of Darius (521-485 B.C.) all of Asiatic Greece, Thrace and 
some of the A°gean Islands had come under the dominion of 
Persia. The Oriental threat hung like a great cloud over Euro- 
pean Greece. The battle of Marathon for the moment hurled 
back the Asiatic flood. Darius did not live to renew the war, 
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but Xerxes, his successor, sought to achieve the conquest which 
his father had failed to carry out. 

Xerxes was employed for four whole years in making his 
preparations. In the fifth year he set out upon his march. 
Even to modern ears the Great King’s army was of startling pro- 
portions. “Of the expeditions with which we are acquainted,” 
says Herodotus, “this was by far the greatest. For what na- 
tion did not Xerxes lead out of Asia; what stream, being drunk 
by the army did not fail him, except the great rivers.” In 
fact, the Persian army consisted of not less than 2,640,000 com- 
batants. Add to this attendants, slaves, camp followers, and 
the vast host swelled to the enormous proportions of 5,000,000 
advancing like a great plague to devour a people whose 
total population could not have amounted to two million, 
and the area of whose country did not exceed that of 
Ireland. 

This enormous mass moved upon Greece like a creeping 
inundation about to engulf and swallow up Hellas like an 
island in the waters of the great sea. Its sheer weight would 
seem to have been sufficient to obliterate the slender power 
that Greece could muster. But the Greeks rallied to a com- 
mon standard in face of the common danger, and beat back 
the multitudes of the Great King like a swift whirlwind among 
the dead leaves of an autumn forest. It was again the Occi- 
dent against the Orient, the power of energy against force of 
weight, mind against matter. At the Pass of Thermopyle a 
little over five thousand Greeks stayed the Persian advance for 
three days, and it was only over the dead bodies of Leonidas 
and his Spartans that Xerxes finally forced the passage. 
Twenty thousand dead was the toll the Persians paid to Greek 
valor at the famous gateway. The naval battle of Salamis fol- 
lowed the glorious stand at Thermopyle. The Great King re- 
treated leaving three hundred thousand Persians and fifty 
thousand auxiliaries with Mardonius, his son-in-law, in the 
hope of retrieving the disasters to the Persian arms. At Platea 
Mardonius suffered an ignominious defeat. Of the three hun- 
dred thousand Persians scarcely three thousand were left alive 
with the exception of some forty thousand withdrawn from the 
field at the beginning by one of the Persian generals, who fled 
when he saw the tide of battle going against his fellow-country- - 
men. The victory of Mykale on the shores of Asia Minor, 
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whither the Greeks had pursued the Persians by sea, concluded 
the war and the triumph of Greece. 

This war had lasted less than a year, Greece had not only 
been cleared of the invaders, but the war had been carried 
into the enemy’s country, the pride of the Great King broken 
and his power shattered. Europe had again been saved from 
Orientalism. During the century succeeding the Persian in- 
vasion Greek genius developed to its full maturity. Into 
this period are crowded its greatest names: Herodotus, 
Thucydides, Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, Isocrates, Eschylus, 
Sophocles, Euripides, Phidias, Hippocrates, Demosthenes and 
others. Within a century and a half after the battle of Salamis 
a Greek King, Alexander the Great, led an army into the Orient, 
and founded Greek dynasties upon the ruins of Persian 
satrapies. 

While Greece was blocking the Orient against invasion of 
Europe and founding the intellectual and artistic life of the 
Western world, in the Italian peninsula was developing a 
power destined by the time of the advent of Christianity to be 
the mistress of the ancient world. This was Rome, whose career . 
from the founding of the city eight hundred years before Christ 
to the time of the Empire’s dissolution four hundred years 
afterward, was one long warfare. Rome was essentially a 
military State. Her genius was war, her aspiration the 
dominion of the world. After eight centuries of conflict she 
achieved her ambition and the Roman magisterium extended 
to the limits of the known world. Rome stood without rival 
to fear or possible foe to cope with; she was dominant and 
supreme. 

In the course of her growth she met with one really for- 
midable opponent to dispute the mastery of the world. This 
was Carthage. Three memorable wars are the record of a con- 
flict, whose issue in Roman victory saved Europe again from 
the fatal degradation of Oriental civilization. The three Punic 
Wars waged at intervals within a century were vital to Western 
civilization. The Carthaginians were of Phenician origin. The 
commercial mastery of the world was the goal of Carthage. 
The lust of gold was in her veins. Her galleys were in every 
port of the Mediterranean west of the /EXgean Sea, where 
Greek rivalry alone successfully withstood her. Her fleets 
had penetrated as far north as England and Ireland, and south- 
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ward down the African Coast as far as Sierre Leone. Wher- 
ever she went she planted colonies. That she was to clash 
with Rome was inevitable. The collision first came over Sicily, 
and the First Punic War began in 264 B.C. and lasted for twen- 
ty-three years, to 241. It was during this war that the great 
naval battle off Ecnomus was fought between Roman and 
Carthaginian fleets, in which three hundred thousand men 
were engaged, perhaps the greatest sea fight in point of num- 
bers which the world has ever witnessed. It was also during 
this war that naval tactics underwent a radical change, which 
obtained up to the time of the present modern warship. Up 
to the First Punic War naval manceuvres in battle were con- 
ducted for the purpose of ramming the enemy with the prow. 
At the naval battle near Mylae, the Romans devised for the 
first time the method of grappling and boarding the enemy’s 
ship. 

The result of the First Punic War was the loss of Sicily to 
Carthage and the destruction of her supremacy at sea. A peace 
of twenty-three years followed, during which both powers pro- 
ceeded with their plans of aggrandizement and world conquest 
and made preparations for a future resumption of hostilities 
clearly evident to their leaders. Carthage undertook the con- 
quest of Spain with an eye, as future events proved, to a descent 
upon Rome from the North. In keeping with this design Han- 
nibal, the great Carthaginian General, crossed the Pyrenees, 
traversed Southern Gaul, and crossed the Alps into Northern 
Italy, losing more than half his army in this stupendous and 
perilous march. When his forces debauched into Cis-Alpine 
Gaul, there remained to him only twenty thousand foot and 
six thousand horse out of ninety thousand foot and twelve 
thousand horse with which he had started. He met and de- 
feated the Roman armies at Ticinus, Trebia, Thrasimene and 
Cannez. He traversed Italy from one end to the other, but in 
spite of his victories was unable to reduce Roman resistance. 
His brother Hasdrubal meanwhile came to his assistance, fol- 
lowing the same route across the Alps, but failed to effect a 
junction with Hannibal. The Roman Counsels, Livius and 
Nero, intercepted Hasdrubal on the banks of the Metaurus and 
overwhelmed him in a crushing defeat. Hasdrubal himself. 
was slain and his head sent to Hannibal, who saw in that gory 
and cruel spectacle the defeat of his own hopes and the ulti- 
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mate triumph of his detested foe. For four years after the 
battle of Metaurus, Hannibal remained in Italy with con- 
tinually diminishing fortunes and finally abandoned it, when he 
found that the Romans were carrying the war into Africa. He 
had been thirteen years in the enemy’s country, and though 
unsubdued, could not break through the indomitable legions 
of Rome. When he learned that Scipio had laid siege to Car- 
thage, he withdrew to Africa to fight his last battle at Zama, 
where the power of Carthage was crushed finally, never to re- 
cover. 

The Third Punic War did not occur until forty-eight years 
after, in 149 B.C. The Roman Cato, who had been dispatched 
to Carthage in the year 174 as a commissioner to arbitrate be- 
tween Massinissa, King of Numidia, and Carthage, returned to 
Rome with the conviction that Carthage was still a menace to 
Rome’s greatness. In season and out of season he kept urging 
upon the Senate the necessity of the utter destruction of the 
African city which had proved such a formidable rival, and 
might again contest the supremacy of the world. Delenda est 
Carthago was Cato’s constant slogan until the Roman Senate 
finally heeded. After a three-years’ conflict, Carthage fell 
again before Roman prowess. The entire city was destroyed, 
not a stone remaining upon a stone, and its population of 
seven hundred thousand dispersed. From that time Carthage 
became a mere record in the annals of history. 

All in all Rome and Carthage had faced each other as rivai 
world powers one hundred and eighteen years. The time occu- 
pied in actual warfare in the Three Punic Wars was forty-three 
years. The triumph of Rome was a victory for European civil- 
ization. Thus a third time (twice by Greece and now by Rome) 
was Oriental aggression driven back and the Western world 
saved from the degradation of the semi-barbarism of the 
East. 

It was not until after the Second Punic War that Rome 
truly found herself. From that time onward the city of 
the Tiber began to stride the earth as the world-conquerer. 
Nation after nation, people after people were subdued in rapid 
succession to her yoke. When Augustus gathered into his 
hand the entire power of the Republic, he ruled without a rival 
from the banks of the Tiber to the utmost limits of the civilized 
world. 
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With Rome supreme, there was little danger to Europe 
from the East. Indeed, it was not until the Empire was totter- 
ing to its final overthrow that the Oriental menace assumed 
again any grave proportions. In 441 A.D. the Huns attacked 
the Eastern Empire, and their power was not broken until 451 
by the defeat of Attila at Chalons by Roman legions with their 
Gaulish allies under Aétius. The very battlefield, where the 
Hunnish hordes met their final disastrous check, is today in 
part the scene of the recent vast conflict between Germany and 
the Allies. At Chalons the dying Empire gained its last mo- 
mentous victory. Attila afterwards renewed his attacks upon 
the Western Empire, but with little effect. The Hunnish peril 
to the civilized world had passed, and with the death of Attila 
the Asiatic menace disappeared altogether. 

It was not until the seventh century that danger loomed 
again out of the East. In 622 the Mohammedan era of the 
Hegira flamed up like a devastating conflagration. By 632 
Arabia was conquered; by 651 Persia came under the yoke of 
the Koran. Syria, Egypt and Africa were subdued by 709, and 
the same year saw a Moslem army cross the Straits of Gibraltar 
and invade European soil. By 715 Spain was in possession of 
the Saracenic conqueror. It was not long before the victorious 
followers of the Prophet crossed the Pyrenees and irrupted into 
France. The Western Empire had perished; the Eastern Em- 
pire was impotent to stay the onward rush of Islam, and had 
seen her fairest provinces wrested from her in Asia and Africa 
by this new and terrible power. The danger was imminent; 
was Europe to fall under the civil and religious yoke of the 
Koran? Abder-Rahman, the conqueror of Spain, invaded Gaul 
in 732. Charles Martel, King of the Franks, met him on the 
field of Tours, and gained a signal victory, completely routing 
and destroying the Saracenic host. Abder-Rahman perished in 
the battle, and Islam was driven back over the Pyrenees into 
Spain. Schlegel says (Philosophy of History): “The arms of 
Charles Martel saved and delivered the Christian nations of 
the West from the deadly grasp of all-destroying Islam.” 

But Spain was to endure the Moslem yoke for eight hun- 
dred years, and it was eight hundred years of war. The Span- 
iards, driven back by the fanatical Moslem, found final foot-. 
hold amid the rocky fastnesses of the Asturias. Thence issuing 
they battled century after century, gradually wresting the 
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soil, it might almost be said foot by foot, from the detested foe. 
It was one long racial and religious conflict, waged almost in- 
cessantly and culminated only in 1490 when Ferdinand and 
Isabella drove the last of the Moorish kings from Granada. It 
is worthy of note that Columbus, discoverer of America, served 
in the Spanish army at this famous siege. 

In the meantime Christian Europe from 1096 to 1270, in 
eight successive Crusades, flung the might of her chivalry 
against the Moslem power in Asia. The effect of these military 
expeditions was to keep Islam on the defensive within its own 
limits and secure European territory from its aggressions. 
When the pressure of Christian arms, which the Crusades 
brought to bear upon Islam in Asia, ceased, the followers of the 
Prophet gradually dismembered the Byzantine Empire and in 
1453 took Constantinople itself and established themselves 
a second time upon European soil. From this vantage point 
they advanced for two centuries up to the very walls of Vienna, 
where they were finally stayed and disastrously routed by 
Sobieski, King of Poland, in 1683. The siege of Vienna was 
the high watermark of Moslem aggression in Europe. Since 
that time the power of the Turk has been receding in South- 
eastern Europe, until today, as the result of the recent Balkan 
War, Turkey in Europe consists of a narrow strip of territory 
along the Bosporus, and how precarious that narrow footing 
remains is evident in the victory of the Entente over Germany 
and her allies. 

Thus for a period of nearly three thousand years has Asia 
been a menace to Europe, and at various intervals poured her 
hosts into European territory, seeking a foothold and conquest. 
The wars of this conflict have been the most momentous in 
their results that European people have ever waged. If Euro- 
pean soil had not been kept inviolate from Medo-Persian, Car- 
thaginian, Hun, and Moslem supremacy, Western civilization 
would have been doomed. Greece, Rome, Gaul, Spain, and 
Austria have each in turn stood in the breach and warded off 
the great disaster. Asia is no longer feared and the day of her 
aggression is passed, at least in Europe. Whether Asia may 
again become aggressive and strike across the Pacific at the 
new nations of Western blood on American soil, is a question 
that the future holds for us. The rapidly rising power of Japan 
and the immense potentialities of China are problems which 
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Christendom may yet have to face, not merely in theory, but 
in fact. 

The internal wars of Europe, that is, wars waged between 
European peoples, have been numerous and some of them in 
time and extent of immense proportions. The history of an- 
cient Rome bristles with wars; from her rise to her fall war- 
fare was her normal occupation. Her greatness was founded 
upon conquest, and her decline was filled with the constant 
clamor of civic and foreign strife. Modern Europe rose upon 
her ruins in the midst of the struggles and contentions of the 
Northern Barbarians. Goth and Visigoth, Gaul, Frank, Saxon, 
Dane, Northman, carried fire and sword the length and breadth 
of Europe, until by degress out of the immense turmoil racial 
and national demarcations became fixed and modern Europe 
rose out of barbaric confusions into that homogeneous and 
yet diversified entity which goes under the general name of 
Christendom. 

The longest war ever waged within the limits of Europe 
was that of the Reconquest of Spain from Saracenic rule. It 
was a conflict of eight centuries duration, and fought with an 
intensity and resolution unparalleled in history. It was a 
war of race against race and creed against creed. Its effect 
was to solidify and unite the many diverse elements which 
went to make up the people of the Iberian Peninsula, at the 
time of the Arab invasion, into a solidified and united nation- 
ality, and prepare them to play that great part in human his- 
tory in America and Europe which lasted until the age of 
Louis XIV. 

In the Hundred Years’ War between England and France, 
the longest European war next to the Spanish Reconquest, we 
witness a conflict whose sole reason was the ambition of princes 
and the lust of territory. It was begun by Edward III. of Eng- 
land in 1337, under the claim of his right of succession to the 
French throne in the female line, and did not end until 1453 
with the failure of the English cause. It was during this war 
that France witnessed the wonderful career of the Maid of 
Orleans, the peasant girl who rallied the disorganized and dis- 
couraged French armies to victory and turned the tide of the 
English invasion into defeat. No war in all European history 
had so little justification. It was capricious and wanton in its 
origin, destructive and futile in its results. Its one glory was 
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the unique career of Joan of Arc, who rescued her people from 
an invading host without right or title on French soil. 

The Thirty Years’ War from 1618 to 1648 next claims dis- 
tinction for its duration and for the extent of its political rami- 
fications, as well as for its religious complexion. It rose out of 
the religious and political confusions subsequent to the Refor- 
mation in Germany. It involved Germany, France, Spain, 
Sweden, England and the Netherlands. Its primary cause 
was religious jealousies and antagonisms among the petty 
German States within the Empire, originating in the quarrels 
over the interpretation of the Religious Peace of Augsburg. 
But it was not long before it became the focus of the wider 
diplomatic interests and struggles for mastery between all the 
Courts of Europe. France under Richelieu’s policies was am- 
bitious and Spain was retentive of her European domination, 
and each played against the other all the diplomatic resources 
at command to best its rival. Catholic France under the 
guidance of Cardinal Richelieu espoused the cause of the Ger- 
man Protestants against a Catholic Emperor and Catholic 
Spain. The war became a war between the House of Bourbon 
in France and the House of Hapsburg in Austria and Spain. 
Germany was crushed between thé upper and nether mill- 
stones and was ravaged by both armies, mostly of a mercenary 
character, from end to end. The result was the aggrandize- 
ment of France, and the laying of the foundations for French 
domination under Louis XIV. 

From the Peace of Westphalia, which concluded the 
Thirty Years’ War, Spanish influence waned in Europe and 
France rose rapidly in the ascendant. -Louis XIV. became 
master of Europe. Under Louis XV. French power rapidly 
declined, and under his ill-fated successor, Louis XVI., the 
Bourbon dynasty collapsed in revolution and the Republic of 
France rose dripping in blood from its ruins. The new Repub- 
lic found itself arrayed against all Europe, and under the 
genius of Napoleon, France waged for twenty years the stupen- 
dous conflict known as the Napoleonic Wars. 

Though not as intensive and as concentrated as the recent 
European war, the Napoleonic wars extended to an even wider 
area. France, Italy, Austria, Spain, Portugal, Switzerland, 
the Netherlands, Germany, Austria, Russia, and even Egypt, 
felt the heel of Napoleon’s ambition and trembled to the march 
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of his hosts. For twenty years he triumphed over Europe, and 
not until Waterloo in 1815 did his astounding career come to a 
disastrous close. In men, money, and economic waste, relative 
to the populations and resources of Europe at the time, the 
Napoleonic wars, when summed up in totality, will compare 
with the European War. The destructive process was of course 
slower, but it extended over a series of years far beyond the 
duration of the recent conflict. In the present instance so rapid 
and intensive and immense were the destructive forces at work 
that a decision supervened in a comparatively short time. The 
waste and destruction of the recent War was so concentrated and 
so immediately enormous that it has staggered us. It is only 
when we stop to consider and measure the conditions of Europe 
a century ago with those of today that we are able to realize 
that the Napoleonic wars afford any equitable basis of com- 
parison in the destruction of life and property with the titanic 
struggle but now happily concluded. Europe was depleted 
after the Napoleonic wars, and the recovery was slow. At the 
present time the recovery will be much more rapid, for the 
world moves faster by a hundredfold than it did at the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century. 

We are prone to measure events by what is most familiar 
to us, by our own environment and its conditions. The world 
a century ago is very remote, save to the students of history, 
and to the man-in-the-street, unknown. What he witnessed 
and experienced in the recent War leads him to believe, without 
the knowledge which enables him to compare, that it was the 
most gigantic and momentous conflict in history, before whose 
colossal proportions all others are dwarfed into insignificance. 
But in comparison with other struggles throughout human his- 
tory, vast and destructive as it was, it does not relatively rank 
as superlative. 























A FEDERAL REVOLUTION IN THE HIGH SCHOOL. 





BY FRANCIS P. DONNELLY, S.J. 


= t7)] HERE was a time when few paid attention to the 

m™ stream of publications issued by the Bureau of 
Education at Washington. No subject is more 
frequently discussed or with more variety of 
theories than the subject of education, but most 
of the discussions take place in special magazines and have 
no wide influence. So it was thought about the Federal publi- 
cations, but with a Federal Board empowered, by the Smith- 
Hughes bill, to give money, to prescribe courses, to train 
teachers in all of the States, no publication it issues can safely 
be ignored. 

There lies before us a publication having the approval of 
the Federal Board and representing also the views of the 
National Educational Association. The publication is entitled: 
Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education, a Report of the 
Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary Education 
Appointed by the National Educational Association. 

Much of the Report is phrased in vague generalities, which 
appear to say something and actually say nothing. One in- 
stance may be cited. The Report proposes seven objectives for 
secondary education, and declares that “no curriculum in the 
secondary school can be regarded as satisfactory unless it gives 
due attention to each of the objectives.” Then, after enumer- 
ating the objectives, the Report continues with this very illumi- 
nating statement: “Due recognition of these objectives will 
provide the elements of distribution and concentration which 
are recognized as essential for a well-balanced and effective 
education.” Translated into plain words this would seem to 
mean: “Balance these seven purposes well, and they will be 
well balanced.” But how are they to be made short or long, 
you ask, and you are referred to “seventeen other reports in 
which the principles are applied to the various aspects.” If a 
great deal of the Report were stated in plain terms, the 
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government bill for printing would be less, and much would 
be rejected as absurd or awaken such controversy as would 
show the whole scheme to be impractical. 

The Report “regards the following as the main objectives 
of education: 1. Health. 2. Command of fundamental pro- 
cesses. 3. Worthy home-membership. 4. Vocation. 5. Citi- 
zenship. 6. Worthy use of leisure. 7. Ethical character.” ? 
There will be no disagreement about these objectives, and 
everyone will be glad to note that four of the seven are prac- 
tically concerned with education of the will, although worthy 
home-membership, as distinguished from other objectives, is 
not as formidable as it sounds, consisting chiefly in sewing and 
cooking for the girls and in reading books and playing of music 
for boys and girls. The reader will observe that the seven 
objectives include the well-known division of a full, rounded 
education into that of body, of mind and of will with the addi- 
tion of the spheres in which these are employed, home and 
state, occupation and leisure. The elaborate phrasing of these 
purposes illustrates again an undesirable feature of the Re- 
port: its failure to say a simple thing in a simple way. 

The outstanding feature of the Report is the rearrangement 
of early school-life into what is familiarly styled the “six and 
six” plan. “We, therefore, recommend a reorganization of 
the school system whereby the first six years shall be devoted 
to elementary education designed to meet the needs of pupils 
approximately six to twelve years of age; and the second six 
years to secondary education designed to meet the needs of 
pupils of approximately twelve to eighteen years of age.” * 
The latter six years are subdivided into what is known as _ 
junior high school and senior high school of three years each. 

One might inquire what difference is this re-grouping go- 
ing to make? We shall see presently. Note a possible ad- 
vantage which concerns our high schools. Under the recom- 
mendations of the Bureau of Education, pupils are advised to 
begin the study of foreign languages at twelve. In many States 
pupils are now studying Latin at that age. Why not let such 
pupils enter high school at once and be ready, as they will 
easily be, for college at sixteen? Our present system is two 
years longer than in Europe without enough gain to justify the 
extension. 


3 Page 10. *Page 18. 
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What is the real reason why the Report advises the six and 
six plan? Because it is in favor of a radical change in the na- 
ture of secondary education. Educators were fondly believing 
that electivism was a dead issue in American education after 
its dismal failure in colleges. But educators were mistaken. 
Electivism has become vocational training, and the election of 
courses which is found impossible or impracticable at eighteen, 
is to be gravely enjoined on the philosopher of twelve, who is 
to elect his vocation in life at that mature age. 

Could anyone believe that the National Educational As- 
sociation would father and the Federal Board of Education 
stand sponsor for so grotesque an offspring? Here are some 
significant passages: “The school should provide as wide a 
range of subjects as it can offer effectively.”* “Especially in 
the junior high school the pupil should have a variety of ex- 
perience and contacts in order that he may explore his own 
capacities and aptitudes. Through a system of educational 
supervision or guidance he should be helped to determine his 
education and his vocation. These decisions should not be im- 
posed upon him by others.” (Here perhaps the bewildered 
teacher might betake himself to Bulletin 19, 1918, Vocational 
Guidance in Secondary Schools. If he does, he will return 
unenlightened but burdened with a load of profound plati- 
tudes.) But to return to our twelve-year electors. “Flexibility 
should be secured by election of studies or curriculum,” by 
“possible transfer from curriculum to curriculum.” Even 
within the same studies there must be no limitation with free 
and unrestricted choice of our grave juniors. “In certain 
studies these factors (capacities, interests and needs of the 
pupils) may differ widely for various groups, e. g., chemistry 
should emphasize different phases in agricultural, commercial, 
industrial and household-arts curriculums.” 

Only the delectable irony of Miss Repplier could do full 
justice to the junior high teachers conducting a Woolworth 
Store for the twelve-year old explorers of their capacities, 
electing now agricultural and now household-arts chemistry 
but always with the possibility of transferring their aptitudes 
to commercial haberdashery or industrial macaroni and candy- 
making. 

*See for the most recent evidence on its failure Scribner’s, February, 1919, The 


College: Today and Tomorrow, by Dean Roe of Wisconsin University. 
5 Page 21. 
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When the junior high has escorted its pupil for three years 
to various possible curriculums, all the time “imposing noth- 
ing ” on the pupil, yet “ organizing ” each year’s work that the 
pupil may leave at the end of any year according to the grand 
principle of the “subordination of deferred values,” * what 
then is to be done? Our Report takes us then to senior high. 
“The work of senior high school should be organized into 
differentiated curriculums. The range of such curriculums 
should be as wide as the school can offer effectively.”" Six 
curriculums are suggested but in a “ broad sense.” Everything 
is ample about this Report except common sense. What of our 
old time high school? It gets one sentence in passing, as an 


afterthought. Oh, yes, by the way: “Provision should be 


made also for those having distinctively academic interests 
and needs.” Academic! Alas, poor academic, once a fellow 
of infinite wisdom. Where be your glory now? Hail, voca- 
tional; you are now king. 

The Report, after electing and adopting and transferring 
and differentiating, begins to think of what it calls the “ unify- 
ing function,” and it declares with its usual platitudinousness, 
which would be humorous were it not so sadly serious: “ With 
increasing specialization in any society comes a corresponding 
necessity for increased attention to unification. So in the sec- 
ondary school increased attention to specialization calls for 
more purposeful plans for unification.” The only reply is: 
“You said it.” But vain hope! You cannot stop this voca- 
tional electivism anywhere for anybody at anytime. So, 
though the Report advises “ constants,” (Are they to be “im- 
posed? ”), it goes on to propose “curriculum variables” and 
free electives to either or both of these functions.” Perhaps 
unification, the curriculum variables to specialization and the 
free electives to either or both of these functions.” Perhaps 
you think you now have some unity. Do not be too precipitate. 
For fear your young pupil, who is being trained all this time 
in “ worthy home-membership,” should be differentiated and 
made constant too soon, you are told: “In the seventh year, 
that is the first year of the junior high school, the pupil should 
not be required to choose at the outset the field to which he will 
devote himself.” The principal, or one of the seventeen ad- 
ditional reports, “will organize several short units of real 
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educational value in addition to their exploratory value.” The 
Report continues to urge the schools to keep on exploring and 
differentiating and yet always organizing and unifying and 
preparing, and thus concludes this section: “ Above all, the 
greater the differentiation in studies, the more important be- 
comes the social mingling of pupils pursuing different cur- 
riculums.” As a final “unifying function,” if there is no unity 
in the studies, the students can get together in a dance or in a 
play or in a foot-ball game if nowhere else. 

The Report may advocate specialization of courses but it 
will have no specialization of schools. There will be no classi- 
cal high or Boston Latin or English High or Manual Training. 
No, everything must be in one building. At last we have 
unification. Woolworth’s building is constant whatever may 
be said of the purchasers, clerks or commodities. 

We have cited enough to show the extraordinary nature of 
this document. How can we explain the serious advocacy of 
an impossible scheme? The framers of this Report are fol- 
lowing logically a false philosophy and their conclusions are 
a veritable reductio ad absurdum of that philosophy. The Re- 
port denies the possibility of general training and upholds 
the theory of equivalence in studies, and all the rest follows 
logically to confusion worse confounded. The Report, indeed, 
states that “ the final verdict of modern psychology has not as 
yet been rendered on subject values and general discipline.”* 
Theoretically the Report says there is no final verdict, but 
practically the Report accepts the fact as proved. 

It is not prudent, to put it mildly, to impose electivism on 
the whole country when perhaps most Americans will wish 
freely to elect prescribed courses. Neither is it honest to give 
the verdict of not proven to general discipline and to excellence 
of particular studies. First of all the whole educational world 
from the beginning down to Herbart held, at least in practice, 
to general discipline.’ Then, secondly, as Professor Cameron 
and Professor Shorey and others have pointed out, modern 
psychologists in recent years, though at first awed by the name 
of William James, have since tested his proofs and have found 
them decidedly wanting. We never, indeed, can have com- 
plete agreement among psychologists, but any one conversant 


8 Page 8. 
° Educational Review, September, 1918: Formal Discipline Past and Present, by 
Edward H. Cameron, Yale. 
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with the recent literature on the subject will know that the 
theory of general discipline has been proved by many satis- 
factory experiments.’ There is, indeed, no agreement on the 
explanation, but he would be very courageous, or a member of 
the Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary Educa- 
tion, who would deny the fact of general training. 

The Report practically ignores the educational value of 
languages. There is not a word about clear thinking, about 
judging, reasoning, developing imagination, cultivating taste. 
These “capacities or aptitudes” are practically denied 
although a few brief references are made to “various pro- 
cesses such as reading, writing, arithmetical computation and 
oral and written expression, that are needed as tools in the 
affairs of life,” and “command of these fundamental pro- 
cesses, while not an end in itself, is nevertheless an indispen- 
sable objective.” ** The Report admits general health for the 
body, general character for the will, but will have none of gen- 
eral discipline for the mind. 

So much for the unproved, inconsistent and imprudently 
experimental philosophy upon which the Report is based. 

It is small wonder the wealth of the Federal Government 
is needed for such a scheme. Vocational Training*is the most 
costly experiment that can be imagined. It intends to experi- 
ment with the brains of our children; it proposes and must 
propose countless vocations with highly specialized sub- 
divisions; it contemplates building up a whole system for this 
with our money; it will multiply the cost of education nearly 
twenty times, and then it will not accomplish its purpose. The 
educational experience of all ages was sure of only one thing, 
that pupils will have brains and tongues and minds and wills 
all their lives, and it sets out to train them. The Report, how- 
ever, calls for the penetration of a super-seer to comprehend a 
pupil’s aptitudes, and calls for the vision of a super-prophet 
to prognosticate a pupil’s future occupation. There is your 
choice, American citizen; do you accept the common sense of 
ages or do you wish to lavish your money on an experiment 
which contradicts all experience, is based on a false philosophy 
and calls for impossible qualifications in teachers and pupils? 


% See Professor Cameron’s article above and Professor Angell and Professor 
Pillsbury on Formal Discipline, in Latin and Greek in American Education, by 
Kelsey, pp. 344-396. 
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It. would be difficult to compute exactly the cost of such a 
scheme as the Report advocates, but we may approximate by 
taking the cost of teaching various branches as stated in one 
of the “seventeen special reports,” Reorganization of English 
in Secondary Schools, Bulletin, 1917, No. 2, page 152. In that 
report the average teaching cost per pupil of the five branches, 
English, Latin, French, History, Mathematics, in certain 
schools, amounted to $43.49 and the equipment cost per pupil 
was $7.66; while for the five branches of Physics, Chemistry, 
Manual Training, Commercial, Agriculture, the teaching cost 
was $66.62 and the equipment cost was $71.12. The average 
annual increase of expense per pupil was for the former five 
ten cents, and for the latter one dollar and eighty cents, or 
eighteen times as much. All this for that highly pampered 
darling, secondary education, while scarcely a word is heard 
about elementary education. The Second Annual Report of 
the Federal Board of Vocational Education states that in 1915, 
91.03 of our children were in elementary schools; 7.13 in sec- 
ondary schools, and 1.84 in higher institutions. In view of these 
figures the Federal Board of Education and all State Boards 
should see to it that the ninety-one are educated before the 
seven, who in most cases can pay for their education, receive 
the expensive and experimental vocational training. De- 
mocracy requires that all should receive the necessities before 
a privileged few are given the luxuries, and educational facili- 
ties in buildings and teachers for the lower grades are not 
nearly ample enough, at least in the larger cities. Americani- 
zation and elimination of illiteracy must begin there. It will 
be too late in the secondary school when ninety per cent have 
left. 
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HARTLEY COLERIDGE: A PORTRAIT. 


BY FLORENCE MOYNIHAN. 


Vet) LSITORS to the English Lake District will remem- 
a» hii ber Nab Cottage, an unpretentious little house 
: iV Mt which fronts the reed-fringed shore of Rydal 
Water on the road from Ambleside to Grasmere. 
} Situated at a short distance from Wordsworth’s 
home at Rydal Mount, it is famed as the residence (now re- 
modeled) of Hartley Coleridge, the best beloved of the Lake 
Poets. Here it was, in the very heart of the Lake District, that 
for many years he lived, and here in 1849 he died. Traditions 
still linger among the peasantry regarding the personality of 
“Li’le Hartley "—the name by which he is affectionately re- 
membered. To this survival of his memory not only his talents, 
but his social qualities and his very infirmities contributed. 
From his illustrious father, Samuel Taylor Coleridge, he in- 
herited, together with his poetic faculty, a disabling weakness 
of the will. To the end he remained a wastrel of genius whose 
gifts were made void by the curse of intemperance. Yet this 
failing was offset by a singular tenderness of nature which 
showed itself in a sense of fellowship with every living thing, 
while the appeal of his genius made itself felt all the more be- 
cause of his disarming weakness and incapacity. 

Hartley Coleridge, so named in honor of the metaphysi- 
cian, David Hartley, was born near Bristol in September, 1796. 
At the age of four he came with his parents to share Southey’s 
home at Greta Hall, Keswick, in the Lake country. In this lit- 
tle mountain town, under the shadow of Skiddaw and by the 
sequestered Derwentwater, he grew up a visionary child with 
quick sensibilities which boded ill for his future welfare. At an 
early age the waywardness which was destined to make him 
“ Wander like a breeze, by lakes and sandy shores ” had begun 
to manifest itself. Among the memorials preserved at Dove 
Cottage, Grasmere, hangs a picture of Hartley, painted by 
Wilkie, as he appeared when ten years old. An abundance of 
dark hair straggles down over the low forehead, and the dark 
liquid eyes, which look out on one with a childish wonderment, 
add to the benignity of the features a wistful and dreamy ex- 
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pressiveness. This portrait, together with Wordsworth’s in- 
comparable lines “ To H. C., six years old,” gives an admirable 
impression of his character and temperament. A physical de- 
formity—he was ungainly and stunted—unfitted him for boy- 
ish games and sports, and, en revanche, led to his seeking con- 
genial recreation in the exercise of the dreaming fantasy. His 
subjective habit of mind made such a pastime specially con- 
genial to him. Like De Quincey, he lived in the world of the 
imagination, and, like him, contracted obligations to this 
dream-world (whose fortunes he could not always control), 
which were to be a life-long menace to his peace and sanity of 
mind. The kingdom of his boyish invention—Ejuxria, with 
tales of which he used to regale his school companions—was 
more real to him than everyday life, nor did the most ordinary 
facts make any impression on him until they had been refined 
into the gossamer of sentiments and fancies. 

Meantime, the process of his education was supervised by 
his father, who wrote an elementary Greek grammar for his 
behoof. Later he attended with his brother Derwent a local 
school, taught by an Anglican clergyman, at the little hamlet 
of Clappersgate. However, his real education was derived 
rather from association with the famous writers who inhabited 
the district, and from the influences breathed on the sensitive 
mirror of his mind by nature in her most inspiring ministra- 
tions: “It was so, rather than by a regular course of study,” 
writes Derwent in his memoir of his brother, “that he was 
educated; by desultory reading, by the living voice of Cole- 
ridge, Southey, and Wordsworth, Lloyd, Wilson and De 
Quincey, and again by homely familiarity with town’s folk, 
and country folk, of every degree; lastly by daily recurring 
hours of solitude, by lonely wanderings with the murmur of 
the Brathay in his ear.” This account accentuates the priv- 
ilege of friendship which he had with the circle of the Lake 
Poets, and his boon companionship with the peasants in their 
sheep-shearing and merrymakings. Thus he learned not 
merely from books, but from nature and men the lore which 
was to image itself in the plastic forms of his verse. Many a 
time must he have accompanied Wordsworth or De Quincey 
in rapt communion by the meres and over the fells, and many 
a haunting prospect over Windermere must he have enjoyed 
from Christopher North’s house at Ellery, where 
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All Paradise 
Could, by the simple opening of a door, 
Let itself in upon him. 


Somewhat akin to the solace of nature was the charm exer- 
cised on him by the society of his sister and her companions— 
the “triad,” Sarah Coleridge, Dora Wordsworth, and Edith 
Southey. In their company he could count on the ready tol- 
erance of his singularity, and the admiration for his eloquence 
denied him by his schoolmates. This susceptibility to the 
softening graces of girlhood was to have its reflex in the 
feminine quality of his poetry, and in his vein of musing on the 
coyer aspects of natural scenery. 

In 1815 Hartley entered Oxford as Scholar of Merton. 
There his brilliant powers as a conversationalist made him a 
welcome guest in academic circles. “Leaning his head on one 
shoulder, turning up his dark bright eyes, and swaying back- 
wards and forwards in his chair, he would hold forth by the 
hour on whatever subject might have been started—either of 
literature, politics or religion.” His -personal idiosyncrasy, 
however, was destined to mar a career which opened so 
auspiciously. He succeeded, indeed, in taking his degree, and 
in obtaining the Oriel Fellowship. But the fatal bias of his 
temperament which issued in eccentricity and intoxication— 
“brief period of dear delusion,” as he ruefully termed it— 
caused his dismissal from the University. Returning, after a 
year’s residence in London, to Ambleside he essayed teaching 
school but failed, also, because of his impracticality and in- 
temperance. Thenceforth until his death he was to lead a 
vagrant existence in the Lake District, a pensioner upon the 
hospitality of others. 

He resided for the most part at Nab Cottage with Mr. and 
Mrs. Richardson, within easy call of Wordsworth whose 
special protégé he was. As the years went by, his infirmities 
grew upon him, and what with his child-like ways, his flitting 
gait, and nondescript attire he presented the quaint figure of 
one 

Untimely old, irreverendly gray. 


He passed his days in aimless wanderings over the countryside, 
' in desultory reading of his favorite English poets, in miscel- 
laneous writing, and in the interchange of social visits with 
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his friends. To the country folk, gentle and simple, he was en- 
deared because of the touch of nature which made him kin 
with them. With child and grandam he was equally at home, 
and, ensconced in the ingle-nook of some cottier’s house, he 
loved to have a “crack” with an admiring circle of listeners. 
All too frequently he indulged in bouts of conviviality with 
smocked yokels at the “ Red Lion,” or some mean tavern. On 
Sundays, however, he would beam paternally on the little 
congregation assembled at “ Wytheburn’s modest house of 
prayer,” and he remained always a pietist who diligently 
conned his Bible. This strange anomaly is expressly men- 
tioned by his friend, James Spedding, who testifies that “ his 
moral and spiritual sensibilities seemed to be absolutely un- 
touched by the life he was leading.” It was as though some 
essential sweetness and innocence of nature underlay the 
soilure which smirched his outward life. Despite his lapses 
from grace he retained the good opinion of Aubrey de Vere 
and Doctor Arnold, and he conciliated the severe moral judg- 
ment of Harriet Martineau. How dear he was to Wordsworth’s 
heart we may know from the fact that their graves were chosen 
beside each other under the spreading yew-tree in St. Oswald’s 
Churchyard, Grasmere. 

Hartley Coleridge’s personality is reflected completely in 
his poems. In accordance with the tradition of literary con- 
fession he made them the receptacle of his confidences. His 
favorite medium is the sonnet; within its slender limits he, 
like Shakespeare, unlocked his heart. In his hands the son- 
net-form becomes an instrument of subtle music, expressing in 
soft undertones the repining and introversion of a sensitive na- 
ture in defeat. The notes of his lyre are few, but they are 
delicately struck. His address to Poesy in the verses Poietes 
Apoietes gives us in effect the compass of its register: 


The lovely images of earth and sky 

From thee I learned within my soul to treasure; 

And the strong music of thy minstrelsy 

Charms the world’s tempest to a sweet, sad measure. 


He sought in song an anodyne for his soul’s hurt, and an organ 
to voice the amenities of nature. As Aubrey de Vere has beau- 
tifully phrased it: “His Muse interpreted between him and his 
neighbors; she freshened and brightened the daily face of 
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Nature; she sweetened the draught of an impoverished life, 
and made atonement to a defrauded heart.” The Sonnets on 
the Season present objectively the familiar sights and sounds 
of Lakeland scenery: the “lowly heaving” hills, the inland 
lake, the pastoral idyl of shepherd life, the white-chaliced 
lilies upon the mere, the flush of apple orchards in blossom, 
the return of the cuckoo, the cheep of the wee wren, and the 
murmur of the woodland rill. He takes especial delight in the 
common wild flowers—the violet, the daisy, the cowslip, the 
celandine; he hails their appearance with delight, and attends 
their train as they circle through the year. The first primrose 
awaking in the brakes, the snowdrop peeping through its white 
coverlet fills him with vivid pleasure. These flowers are for 
him creatures of life, yielding and sensitive to the rain, and 
wind, and sunshine. An anemone, surviving amid the storms 
of autumn, becomes a figure of his early faith and innocence 
persisting through the inclemency of later life. The spell of 
nature is enhanced for him when it is associated with the 
bloom and promise of youth—the theme on which many of his 
poems are a variation. All the frustrate romance of his life 
revives in the verses to some maiden which link his name with 
her memory. These poems are instinct with the pensive retro- 
spect of his failing years. The most touching of them are 
the sonnet, “To a lofty beauty, from her poor kinsman,” and 
that to Louise Claude with its exquisite lines: 


I am a waning star, and nigh to set; 

Thou art a morning beam of waxing light; 
But sure the morning star can ne’er regret 
That once ’twas gray-haired evening’s favorite. 


Children share also a large part of his affection; he has writ- 
ten to them with somewhat of Wordsworth’s awe and Blake’s 
intimacy of vision. 

It is, however, to his poems of self-portraiture that we re- 
turn again and again. In them this “thriftless prodigal of 
smiles and tears” views with inseeing eyes his soul’s malady, 
or gilds reality with the lovely dyes of fancy. The best are 
the sonnets beginning, “Let me not deem that I was made in 
vain,” and “ Long time a child, and still a child,” etc., with its 
characterization 


Nor child, nor man, 
Nor youth, nor sage, I find my head is gray, 
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For I have lost the race I never ran: 
A rathe December blights my lagging May. 


These express the outstanding traits of his character—the ele- 
ments of brooding abstraction, of self-abasement, of unavailing 
regret, of humble acquiescence. Others celebrate the compen- 
sation of his lot: the appeal of music, the glamour of youth 
and beauty, the voice of “ the warbling Nymph of old Winan- 
dermere.” They reveal him the faery voyager, whose 


ship was fraught 
With rare and precious fancies, jewels brought 
From fairy-land. 


With this magic gift of fantasy was he wont to recoup himself 
for the stern exactions of circumstance. 

Apart from the sonnets, one poem “To my unknown sis- 
ter-in-law ” contains an affecting and dignified apologia pro 
vita sua: 

Dearest sister, I 

Am one of those of whom thou doubtless hast heard much— 

Not always well. My name too oft pronounced 

With sighs, despondent sorrow, and reproach, 

By lips that fain would praise, and ever bless me. 

Yet deem not hardly of me: who best know 

Most gently censure me; and who believes 

The dark inherent mystery of sin, 

Doubts not the will and potency of God 

To change, invigorate, and purify 

The self-condemning heart. 


Here is evidenced the religious faith and penitence which 
makes the memorable sonnet Multum Dilezit the appropriate 
envoy to his poems. It is this fervor of aspiration (which he 
never lost), together with his warm human sympathies, his 
humanitarian pity that warrants Wordsworth’s ascription to 
him of 


A young lamb’s heart among the full-grown flocks. 





. a 


SE Nan, end 
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GROWTH OF CROATIAN NATIONALISM. 


BY AURELIO F. PALMIERI, 0.S.A., PH.D. 


Si HE twentieth century is the century of the Slav,” 
recently wrote R. W. Seton-Watson, one who 
knows the Balkans well, “and it is one of the 
main tasks of the War to emancipate the hitherto 
despised, unknown, or forgotten Slavonic de- 
mocracies of Central and Southern Europe. If the Poles, the 
Czecho-Slovaks, and the Jugoslavs succeed in reasserting their 
right to independent national development, and to that close 
and cordial intercourse with the West to which they have always 
aspired, they will become so many links between the West and 
their Russian kinsmen, and will restore to Europe that idealism 
which Prussian materialist doctrine was rapidly crushing out.” 

In several works on Russia, the author has reached the 
same conclusion. The nineteenth century was the century of 
awakening national consciousness throughout the world. The 
twentieth century will witness to the consequences, good or 
evil, of that awakening. There is no doubt that the leading 
part will be played by the Slavs. They have but now come out 
of the mists of their medieval history. They are virile, full of 
the exuberance of youth. They are ambitious, aggressive, 
looking towards their future, rather than towards their past. 
They feel that a mission, both political and religious, is in store 
for them. 

Messianism is a characteristic trait of the Slavic peoples. 
Solovev and Komiakov, although at opposite poles in their 
general concepts of life, looked upon Russia as the reviver of 
moribund Western Christianity. In the magic strains of the 
lyre of Mickiewicz, Poland became a crucified nation, purify- 
ing with her martyrs’ blood the whole human race, and pav- 
ing the way for a new era of justice, peace and brotherhood. 
Newly born, the Jugoslavs, themselves the amalgam of three 
Slavic races, have been set up as a future bulwark of Christian 
civilization against Prussian militarism and Mohammedan 
barbarism. 

At present the Southern Slavs are the heroes of the drama 
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that is being played on the stage of Europe. Little Serbia 
appears crowned with the crown of martyrdom. The Croa- 
tians and Slovenes lay stress upon their patriotic suffering un- 
der the sceptre of the Hapsburg. English statesmen and politi- 
cal writers dream of a strong nation that will hold the key of 
the East, and bar the way to the commercial expansion of 
Germanism. Catholics rejoice at the prospect of a closer con- 
tact between their co-religionists of Croatia and Slovenia, and 
the Serbian followers of the theological tenets of Byzantium. 
For one reason or another, all eyes are turned on Jugoslavia. 
It is to be hoped that the expectations of her friends will not 
be deceived, and that the history of the Southern Slavs will de- 
serve and enjoy, from the very outset, the praise of their 
friends and the approbation of their foes. 

Of the three races that compose the amalgamated state of 
Jugoslavia, the Croatians are the most advanced politically 
and cultured intellectually. The purpose of this article is to 
follow up the evolution of their national consciousness and to 
set forth present conditions. 

The national chroniclers of Croatia, as is customary with 
other Slavic races, give wings to their imagination, and place 
Croatians in the forefront of Slavic history. According to the 
legends gathered by Faust Vrancic, the Russians, Poles and 
Bohemians are the offspring of three Croatian brothers, Russ, 
Leh and Ceh. 

Genuine historical documents do not, of course, support 
the rhapsodies of the Croatian bards. The appearance of 
Croatian nationality in the history of Europe goes back to 
the beginning of the eighth century. The earliest historic docu- 
ment that mentions it is dated 838. It is a donation of Trymir, 
Croatarum Duz, to the Church of St. George in Putalio, at 
Salona. The earliest historian of Croatia is Constantinus VII. 
Porphyrogennetos, Emperor of Byzantium (912-959), who 
gathers in his treatise De administrando imperio, interesting 
data on the Slavs of Serbia, Croatia, Dalmatia, and Bosnia- 
Herzegovina. What he tells is a medley of history and legend. 
Yet his narration is the earliest page of Croatia’s history. 
According to him, at the time of his predecessor, the Emperor 
Heraclius (610-641), the country called. by that name was 
under the yoke of the Avars. Heraclius was anxious to get rid 
of the barbarians, whose presence on the shores of the Adriatic 
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was a constant danger to the Byzantine holdings in Italy. Un- 
able to send his armies to expel them, he induced the Croatians 
to assume that military task. At that time they lived beyond 
the Carpathians. They responded to the emperor’s appeal 
only on condition that they be permitted to establish them- 
selves in the territory wrested from the Avars. To this 
Heraclius agreed. The Croatians, under the leadership of 
their chiefs, Klukhas, Lovelos, Kosences, Muhlo, Khrovatos, 
and the two sisters Tuga and Buya, after four years of bitter 
struggle, cleared the coasts of the Adriatic of the barbarians. 
The narration of Porphyrogennetos is embellished and colored 
with the evident purpose of promoting the prestige of Byzan- 
tium. The Basileis (the Christian emperors of Constantinople) 
are praised by him as pioneers in promoting the Christian 
faith among the Croatians, whom he classes with the Avars 
themselves.’ ! 

To be sure, the national historians of Croatia are unwill- 
ing to accept the accounts of Porphyrogennetos without quali- 
fication. They will not admit that Dalmatian soil was ever 
held by the Avars. They hold that the Croatians emigrated 
of their own will from their native land, crossing the Car- 
pathians, and settled in the fertile plains of Hungary; and that 
there they were brought into touch with the Avars, who 
could not withstand their military pressure and slowly were 
driven towards, and then across, the banks of the Danube. 
Hence, instead of spreading from Dalmatia into Croatia and 
Slavonia, as Porphyrogennetos states, the Croatian theory is 
that Dalmatia was the last stopping place in the wandering of 
the Croatian people, and they had arrived at the Adriatic and 
the frontiers of Italy and of the Italian race, prior to the time 
assigned to their appearance by the pedantic imperial his- 
torian of Constantinople. In a letter to Maximus, Bishop of 
Salona, Gregory the Great (590-604) deplores the fact that the 
Slavs, in spreading through Istria, had already reached the 
gates of Italy. The Holy See felt that their coming was fraught 
with danger to the peace of the Latin world.* 


1 De administrando imperio, XXXI., P.G., CXIII., col. 248; see F. Racki, Ocjena 
starijih izvora za hrvatsku i serbsku poviest srednjega vieka (Criticism of the 
Ancient Sources Concerning Croatian and Serbian Medieval History). In Croatian. 
Zagreb, 1864, pp. 1-42. 

2 De Sclavorum gente, que vobis valde imminent, et affligor vehementer et con- 
turbor. Affligor in his que jam in vobis patior; conturbor quia per Istrie aditum 
jam ad Italian intrare ceperunt, Lib. X., Ep. XXXVI., P.L. LXXVII., col. 1092. The 
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The Croatian historians, especially Tomo Maretic and 
Franjo Racki, the latter eminent among Slavic scholars, con- 
sider that the statement of the Byzantine emperor is proven 
false by credible sources. They declare that the Avars never 
crossed the Danube, or arrived on the Dalmatian coast; but 
that they tarried on the great plain of Hungary until the armies 
of Charlemagne put them to the sword. When the Croatians 
overflowed into Dalmatia, that region was almost deserted. 
The only inhabitants were a handful of Byzantines, descend- 
ants of the settlers in Diocletian’s sumptuous residential city 
of Spalato. 

Of course, this conjecture, however ingenious, does not 
rest upon historical sources. Porphyrogennetos is certainly a 
collector of legends. But, when he touches the events of his 
own time, he is a trustworthy historian. He strongly insists 
upon the Roman culture and traditions of the region that 
Croatian nationalism fancies as having been inhabited by 
a mere handful of Byzantines. He declares that in his life- 
time the towns and inhabitants of Dalmatia were Roman in 
language, descent and manners. It seems therefore that the 
overflowing of the Croatians to the Adriatic took place, if at 
all, only after their first appearance at the Italian ethnical 
frontiers.* 

The history of the Croatians begins with the spreading of 
Christianity among them. They were subjected to the influence 
of Rome and Byzantium. While their kindred race, the Ser- 
bians, submitted to the Byzantine Church and followed her in 
defection from Rome, the Croatians received the Gospel from 
Latin missionaries, and swore fidelity to the Holy See. The 
substance of their oath is related by Constantine Por- 
phyrogennetos. It gives evidence of the providential mission 
earliest historic documents regarding the history of Croatia have been gathered and 
discussed by M. Orbini, Il regno degli Slavi; i successi dei Re che anticamente 
dominaromo in Dalmazia, Croazia e Bosnia. Pesaro, 1601; R. de Nagy, Memoria 
Regum et banorum regnorum Dalmatie, Croatiw et Sclavoniw. Vienna, 1652; I. 
Lucius, De regno Croatiz et Dalmatiw. Amsterdam, 1668; reprinted in I. Schwandtner, 
Scriptores rerum hungararum, vol. iii., 1748, pp. 1-461; I. Mikoczi, Otiorum Croatie 
liber unus. Budapest, 1806; Raic, Historja raznih slavenskih narodov, naypace 
Bolgar, Horvatov, i Serbov (History of the various Slavic peoples, especially of 
Bulgarians, Croats and Serbians). Vienna, 1794-1795 (4 volumes). 

8 Diocletianus imperator summopere Dalmatiam amavit; quare etiam populi 


Romani colonias eo deduzit, populique illi Romani nuncupati sunt, quippe qui Roma 
illue commigrassent, manetque iis cognomen istud ad hodiernum usque diem. 


De adm. imp., cap. 29 P.G. 
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of the Papacy in Europe at the time of the great barbaric in- 
vasions. The Croatians bound themselves in writing to refrain 
from invading the territories of others and to live peacefully 
with their neighbors. Pope John IV. accepted their promise, 
which, for one reason or another, was not broken until the 
final disruption of the Austro-Hungarian monarchy.‘ 

The Croatians became Christians according to the Latin 
rite. The invention of the Slavic alphabet by SS. Cyril 
and Methodius exerted a considerable influence on the shap- 
ing of Slavic Christianity. Having nothing in common with 
the Latin culture, the Slavs were well pleased with an instru- 
ment adequate to express their thoughts in their own lan- 
guage. Byzantium granted those who accepted her creed, the 
use of their mother tongue in liturgical ceremonies. In turn, 
the Slavs depending on the jurisdiction of Rome, claimed the 
same privileges. The concession of a new tongue in the liturgy, 
and particularly of a tongue that had no literary past, and was 
judged improper to shape the sublime truths of Christian 
faith, met with some opposition on the side of Rome. The 
conduct of the Popes is severely criticized by the Russian his- 
torians who train the cannon of their erudition upon the 
Papacy. But it was by this very unity of liturgical language 
that Rome succeeded so well in preserving also the moral unity 
of the European peoples and the dogmatic unity of the Catholic 
Faith, just when Europe had become a melting pot and a whirl- 
pool of the overwhelming tides of invading barbarbic tribes. 

The Slavic liturgy gained ground among Croatians. It 
was short-lived, but its memory was retained in the so-called 
Glagolitic liturgy. These fragments have been collected by 
some learned members of the Academy of Sciences of Zagreb. 
The Glagolitic liturgy was revived at the end of the nineteenth 
century, following a decree of the Holy See (1898) authorizing 
the bishops of Dalmatia to use the Glagolitic in those churches 
where it had been used previously for at least thirty years. In a 
recent meeting of the Croatian and Slovene bishops it has been 
decided to eliminate entirely the Latin liturgy from the Catho- 
lic dioceses to be included within the political boundaries of 
the future kingdom of Jugoslavia, and to replace it by the 
Glagolitic written in Latin characters. Whether the decision 
of the episcopate of Jugoslavia will be approved by Rome and 


* Ibid., CXIII., col. 248, cap. 30, col. 273. 
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will serve the interests of Catholicism in the Balkans and 
in the Slovene and Croatian lands, is a question not yet an- 
swered. 

By the adoption of the Christian faith, Croatia emerged 
from her isolation. She began to live a full and organic life. 
Her political régime was feudal, and the country was divided 
into several banats. After a short period of Frankish domina- 
tion (802-828), attempts were made to fuse all the tribal units 
into a homogeneous body. The attempts at political reunion 
came to a successful issue in 892, when Mutimir was pro- 
claimed Dux Croatiz. The political fusion of the formerly in- 
dependent banats followed the danger threatening Croatia 
from Hungary. The Magyars and Croatians fought bitterly 
but the latter triumphed. Victorious Croatia stood forth, freed 
from her previous obscurity. In 924, in the presence of seven 
bans and of the Legate of the Pope, her ducal coronet became a 
royal crown. Tomislav, who tried in vain to have his royalty 
recognized by Constantine Porphyrogennetos, assumed the 
title of King of Croatia and Dalmatia. 

The Kingdom of Croatia lasted two centuries from 
Tomislav (909-930) to Petar II. Svacic (1102). It reached its 
zenith under Zvonimir Dmitar (1076-1089), who, on October 9, 
1076, in the basilica of St. Peter at Spalato, received from the 
hands of the Legate of Gregory VII. royal robes, a diadem, and 

‘a regal sword.® 

At the death of Styepan II. (1092) a new era begins in 
Croatia’s history, one of slow political absorption of the country 
by Magyars. Of course, the Hungarians met with strong and 
ceaseless opposition from the Croatians, but it is beyond dis- 
pute that for eight centuries the life of Croatia is intimately 
connected with that of Hungary. 

The political réle of Croatia henceforward is differently 
outlined by her historians, according as they are guided by 
Magyar or Croatian theories. Hungarian writers assert that 
Croatia was reduced by force of arms. She lost entirely her 
autonomous life and was incorporated as a conquered province 


5Ego Demetrius a te Domino Gebizo, ex Apostolice Sedis legatione Domini 

* Nostri Papewe Gregorii potestatem obtinente, in Salonitana basilica Sancti Petri, 
ynodali et di totius cleri et populi electione, de Croatorum Dalmatinorumque 
regni regimine, per vezillum, ensem, sceptrum et coronam investitus, atque con- 
stitutus rez, tibi devoveo, spondeo et polliceor, me incommutabiliter complecturum 
omnia que mihi tua reverenda iniungit Sanctitas, 1. Kukuljevic, Iura regni Croatiz, 
Dalmatie et Slavonia, Zagreb, 1861, vol. 1., pp. 16, 17. 
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in the Hungarian kingdom. “An independent Croatia is an 
historical absurdity,” writes C. M. Knatchbull-Hugessen.° 
“ Croatian citizenship is a myth. The king of Hungary is at 
the same time the king of Croatia.” “From a political point 
of view,” writes Jellinck, “Croatia and Slavonia are nothing 
else than fully equipped provinces of Hungary.” 

The Croatians, on the contrary, maintain that the union 
of their country to the kingdom of Hungary took place with 
their own consent. They did not surrender their national 
autonomy. It was rather a political alliance between two in- 
dependent kingdoms than the absorption of a conquered state 
by a conquering one. However it may be, it is an historical 
fact that for eight centuries the destinies of Croatia and of 
Hungary were intimately linked together. 

The earliest relations between the two States date back to 
the last decade of the eleventh century. Styepan II. died in 
1092, leaving no sons. His brother-in-law Ladislas, King of 
Hungary, laid claim to the succession. He invaded Croatia 
with an army to uphold his rights, but he was defeated. The 
country became a prey to anarchy. 

The policy of Ladislas was successfully continued by Colo- 
man (1095-1114). By his diplomatic skill he obtained what 
his predecessor had failed to secure by force of arms. The 
Croatians themselves offered their country to him on condition 
that he be anointed king in a Croatian town. Coloman has- 
tened to accept their proposal. He overcame the heroic re- 
sistance of a handful of Croatians headed by ban Svacic, and 
in 1102 received the royal crown in the town of Belgrade 
(Zara Vecchia). After the ceremony he subscribed his official 
documents, as rex Hungariz, Croatiz atque Dalmatiz.’ 

According to those documents he kept faithful to his 
promises not to violate the autonomy of. his new possession. 
Churches and the clergy were granted full freedom and many 
privileges. He forbade his Hungarian subjects to establish 
themselves within the Croatian territory without the consent 
of the authorities of the land. He dispensed the Croatians 


*The Political Evolution of the Hungarian Nation. London, 1908, vol. ii., 
p. 312. Perspicuum est Croatie maximam partem deditione ad Hungariam pertinere, 
G. Pray, Annales regni Hungarix, Vienna, 1763, vol. i., p. 101; St. de Horvat, Ueber 
Croatien als eine durch Unterjochung erworbene ungarische Provinz und des Koenig- 
reichs Ungarn wirklichen Teil, Leipzig, 1844. 

tRattkay de Nagy Thabor, Memori# regum et banorum regnorum Dalmatie, 
Croatiz, et Sclavoniea, Vienna, 1652. 
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from the payment of taxes to him. He bound his successors 
to the observance of the liberties and privileges granted by 
him, enumerated in a charter known as the Privilegium 
libertatum, dated in the twelfth year of his reign (May 25, 
1108).* For some years, his successors on the throne of Croatia 
and Hungary did not attempt to deprive the Croatians of their 
autonomy. They recognized the supreme power of the ban 
who assumed the title of Dux totius Sclavonie. 

On the basis of documents of the twelfth century, a French 
writer, who may be called a Croatian by education, has written 
as follows: “The union concluded between Croatia and Colo- 
man was a personal one. The king himself had no right to live 
in Croatia, except because of his royal dignity. The king was 
the bond of union between both States. Otherwise they were 
completely independent of each other. Each preserved its 
ethnical individuality, and destructive legislation. They 
ignored each other, or at least they considered each other as 
a separate nation.” 

The political life of Croatia centred about the Diet or 
Congregatio Generalis totius Sclavoniz, whose president was 
the ban of the whole country. A kind of feudalism was the 
basis of the civil administration. A great number of minor 
bans ruled the towns and villages. At times, they transmitted 
their power to their descendants. Privileges were granted by 
the king of Hungary with the previous consent of the ban. To 
him the army took an oath of fidelity. The right to wage war 
belonged also to the ban. He collected the taxes, and coined 
money. 

This state of things lasted till the end of the fifteenth 
century. Then a great change took place under the reign of 
Sigismond. In 1403, having eliminated his rivals to the throne 
of Croatia, he obstinately refused to be anointed king of the 
country on Croatian territory. The Croatians attempted to 
shake his decision. They did not succeed, however, and 
thus the old privilege of the double crowning of the kings 
of Hungary and Croatia fell into disuse. In spite of this dimi- 
nution of her privileges, Croatia preserved the right of elec- 
tion of the king. The Croatian nobility promised fidelity to 
him, and asked him for the confirmation of their privileges and 
liberties. 


® Kukuljevic. Op. cit., vol. i., pp. 22, 23. 
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In the sixteenth century, the political bonds of union be- 
tween the two States were relaxed by the victorious march of 
the Turkish armies into Hungary. Solyman the Magnificent 
inflicted a complete defeat on the Hungarian armies on the 
battlefield of Mohacs (August 29, 1625). A great part of 
Hungary fell under the yoke of the Mohammedans. The 
Croatians fought gallantly for the defence of their faith and 
country. They checked the onward sweep of the Moham- 
medan hordes. Nicholas Jurisic (Qrinjski) with one thousand 
warriors withstood all the powerful assaults of an army of 
two hundred thousand Turks and forced Solyman, so the 
Croatians say, to desist from his plan to take Vienna. 

In 1527, with unanimity, Croatia attached herself to the 
House of Hapsburg. By the treaty of Celin, signed on January 
1, 1527, between Ferdinand, King of Bohemia, and the repre- 
sentatives of the Croatian nation, Ferdinand and his wife 
were elected king and queen of Croatia. The king took an 
oath to guarantee the national liberties, and all the privileges 
granted by the former kings of Croatia. 

The political bond, however, previously existing between 
Hungary and Croatia, was not entirely broken. Hungary be- 
came a part of the royal inheritance of the Hapsburg family, 
and her relations with Croatia were that of two autonomous 
States of a great confederation under the rule of the same 
monarch. The greater part of the seventeenth century is re- 
garded by the historians of Croatian nationalism as an epoch 
of complete independence from the political yoke of Hungary. 
Between 1527 and 1593 the right of enacting laws was exercised 
by the Croatian diet. The rulers of Croatia sent their petitions 
to the King of Hungary, that is the Austrian Emperor, re- 
fraining from participation in the sessions of the Hungarian 
diet. The supreme command of the Croatian armies was vested 
in the bans of Croatia. This state of things continued through- 
out the eighteenth century. Several attempts were made to 
abrogate the privileges of Croatian autonomy and make of 
Croatia a pars annexa to the kingdom of Hungary. Yet those 
attempts were, on the whole, unsuccessful. Croatia ener- 
getically upheld her independence. 

In the first half of the eighteenth century, the history of the 
Pragmatic Sanction in Austria affords an indisputable proof 
of the political autonomy of Croatia. With Charles VI. the 
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male line of descent of the House of Hapsburg became extinct. 
In order to preserve the right of succession for his female de- 
scendants, Charles VI. (1711-1740) resorted to a change in the 
constitution of the empire. He asked the different nationali- 
ties ruled by him to further his plans. The Croatians answered 
his appeal eagerly. Without a dissenting voice, the parlia- 
ment of Zagreb agreed to recognize for the women of the 
House of Hapsburg the right of succession to the imperial 
throne in case of the extinction of the male line. The so-called 
Pragmatic Sanction was accepted by Hungary in 1723, eleven 
years after its acknowledgment by the Croatian diet. The 
event is considered a convincing argument in favor of the 
political autonomy of Croatia during her union with Hungary. 

But the fidelity of the Croatians to the House of Hapsburg 
was not rewarded. Croatia fell under the sway of the policy 
of Vienna. By a decree dated August 16, 1779, she became 
a mere province of the kingdom of Hungary. The benevolence 
of Joseph II. towards the Croatians was of no avail. They suc- 
ceeded, however, in joining to their territory the Italian city, 
Fiume, assigned to them by a decree dated August 9, 1776. 

In 1790, the political subjection of Croatia to Hungary in- 
creased. On the twelfth of May the Croatian diet, composed 
chiefly of nobles, declared that the alliance with Hungary 
would be the main foundation of the new political constitution 
of Croatia. The diet sent their representatives to Budapest. 
A plan of incorporation of Croatia within the Hungarian king- 
dom was drawn up. The Croatian delegates suggested the 
organization of a senate, representing both nations. The sug- 
gestions were adopted by the Hungarians, who took occasion 
to treat Croatia as a pars annexa to their kingdom, and voted 
the introduction of the Magyar language into the Croatian 
schools. The measure provoked a tremendous reaction. 
Attempts were made by Croatians at a coalition with the 
Serbs of the kingdom of Hungary. A revolution was im- 
minent, when the great French Revolution caused a diversion. 

Napoleon made his own the cause of the Southern Slavs, 
and Italians living on the shores of the Adriatic. By means 
of the treaty of Campoformio (1799) the ancient State of Illyria, 
both in name and territory, reappeared on the maps of Europe. 
The French military occupation of Illyria lasted scarcely ten 
years (1805-1814). Marshal Marmont as governor of the new 
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State showed keen political sense. He granted freedom of 
commerce and industry, opened roads, replanted forests de- 
stroyed under the Venetian rule, established schools, and 
fostered the literary renaissance of the Southern Slavs. 

The benefits of the French occupation of Illyria were of 
short duration. The treaty of Vienna (1815) placed the 
Croatians again under Hungarian domination. The policy of 
Metternich, the greatest foe of all nationalisms opposed to 
Teutonic centralization, made void the claims of the Croatian 
patriots. Croatians went under the sway of the Magyars who 
strove to drive from the public schools the Croatian language. 
Their policy had no other result than that of stiffening the re- 
sistance of the Croations. It inaugurated at the same time the 
period of the literary renaissance of Illyria. 

The pioneers of the movement were Lyudevit Gaj and 
Janko Draskovic. The former blended poetical talent with 
the sagacity of an accomplished statesman. While writing in 
German, he headed the literary movement of Illyrianism. In 
1832 his plea for authorization to open a course of Croatian 
language and literature at the University of Zagreb, was suc- 
cessful. In 1834 he founded the earliest Croatian paper, the 
Novine horvatske (Croatian News) and the Danica hrvatsko- 
Slavonsko Dalmatinski (The Croatian Slavonian Dalmatian 
Star). In 1838 he laid the foundation of the literary society 
Matica, organized to spread books and pamphlets among the 
Croatian population. In his effort to awake the national feel- 
ings of Croatians, Lyudevit Gaj had a vigorous collaborator in 
Count Janko Draskovic, who, in 1832, demanded the use of the 
Croatian tongue in administrative life as also the restoration of 
the dignity of the bans. 

The Hungarians disliked the Croatians, and feared the 
aroused national feeling of people they wanted to hold in sub- 
jection. A royal rescript of 1843 forbade the use of the words 
Illyrian and Illyria in the press, public discussions and schools. 
The Croatian literary societies and clubs were dissolved. The 
chiefs of the movement were compelled to choose between 
exile and imprisonment. The House of Hapsburg espoused the 
cause of the Magyars. In 1843 Archduke Joseph declared in a 
speech that “there was no Illyrian nation. The only existing 
nation in Hungary was the Hungarian.” The political relations 
between Hungary and Croatia became embittered to such a 
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degree that in 1848 a rupture between the two nations took 
place. On the nineteenth of April of that year, General Josip 
Jelacic was elected ban with the power of a dictator. Hun- 
gary answered by an open declaration of war, and ordered 
General Hrabovszky to arrest the ban. The latter answered 
' by crossing the Drava with his army. In order to prevent hos- 
tilities, the imperial cabinet of Vienna detached Croatia from 
Hungary, and granted to both States a new constitution. The 
Croatian language became official for administrative matters. 

But the period of Magyarization was replaced by that of 
Germanization. After the war of 1866 Croatia strove to form 
an independent kingdom in the Austrian empire. The poli- 
ticians of Vienna, however, aroused to the danger of the for- 
mation of a purely Slavic state to be enslaved to the pan- 
slavistic policy of Russia, favored the interests of Hungary. The 
dual system became the political aphorism of Viennese diplo- 
macy. A compromise was concluded between Austria and 
Hungary. (The famous Ausgleich of March, 1867.) The Croatian 
diet refused to accept it. After long discussions the compromise 
was amended, and promulgated November 18, 1868. | 

This scheme of a constitution was enforced as a funda- 
mental law controlling the mutual relations between Hungary 
and Croatia. According to its first paragraph, the kingdom 
of Hungary with Transylvania, Dalmatia, and Croatia 
form the same political community, an autonomous unit 
among the nationalities of the Austrian empire, and opposed 
to all foreign powers. The above quoted States, according to 
this document, are to be ruled by the same monarchs, and have 
the same House of Representatives, the same legislation, and 
a common government. The compromise determines the joint 
affairs of the two countries, viz., the military organization, the 
financial arrangements, the monetary system, the commercial 
treaties, the customs, railroads, telegraphs, harbors, shipping, 
etc. Dalmatia, Croatia and Slavonia share in the expenses of 
the management of their joint affairs. These are to be dis- 
cussed by the joint parliament at Budapest. The diet of 
Croatia, however, is empowered to consider them from their 
national point of view for an interval not exceeding three 
months. Paragraph 46 provides that the central government 
of Budapest will choose as civil employees within their fron- 
tiers natives of Croatia, Dalmatia and Slavonia. 
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Outside of joint affairs, the Croatian diet enjoys full 
autonomy. Domestic legislation, the departments of religious 
affairs, public instruction and justice are dependent on their 
jurisdiction. A ban is placed at the head of the government. 
He is responsible only to the parliament of Budapest. He is not 
invested with military attributes. A full linguistic autonomy 
was guaranteed to Croatia. The documents written in the 
Croatian language are accepted by the common government 
and answered also in Croatian. The laws promulgated by the 
same government are published in Croatian and Hungarian. 
The Croatian flag was to have the colors and the arms of the 
three States of Dalmatia, Croatia and Slavonia, and to be 
hoisted with the Hungarian flag on the building of the Hun- 
garian parliament. The kingdom of Hungary recognizes the 
territorial integrity of Croatia and Slavonia. Fiume, in view 
of its maritime importance and its Italian character, is ex- 
cluded from the boundaries of the Croatian State, and con- 
sidered as separatum sacre regni corone adnexum corpus. 

The compromise of 1868 constitutes, in the eyes of Croa- 
tian statesmen, a convincing proof of the independence of 
their nation. By virtue of it Croatia is not a privileged 
province of Hungary, but an autonomous state. The com- 
promise, therefore, is equivalent to a treaty of federation, to 
an alliance, to a convention between two countries. The 
Croato-Hungarian compromise did not, however, close the 
long-lived nationalistic conflict between Hungary and Croa- 
tia. In 1872, headed by the famous Bishop Joseph Stross- 
mayer, the Croats asked for new concessions, viz., for the nomi- 
nation of their ban directly by the King of Hungary, and the 
title for him of Minister of Croatia, Slavonia and Dalmatia. 
The request, of course, was not granted. But the nomination 
of a Croatian ban, Mazuranic, stilled for a time the excitement 
of Croatian nationalism. Under his régime the cultural de- 
velopment of Croatia advanced. In 1874 the University of 
Zagreb was established, and worked hand in hand with the 
Jugoslav Academy of Sciences and Arts founded in 1867 by 
Bishop Strossmayer and Racki, Croatia’s learned historian. 

Ban Mazuranic was looked upon unfavorably by the 
leaders of Magyarization. He was obliged to resign in 1880, 
and his successors followed an entirely different policy. In 
purely Croatian departments the knowledge and use of the 
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Hungarian language was forcibly imposed upon the employees, 
and in view of the opposition of the Croats, on December 1, 
1883, the constitutional guarantees were suppressed, and a 
royal commissary sent to Agram. From that date on, the 
moral union between the three Slavic branches budding on 
the common trunk of Jugoslavia, became an accomplished fact. 
In presence of the danger of the loss of their nationality, the 
Serbians and Croats forgot their religious and national antago- 
nism and shook hands. In 1895, Milovan Milanovich published 
in the Delo his Serbians and Croats to show the urgent neces- 
sity of a close union between the two races. The relations be- 
tween them culminated in the famous resolution of Fiume 
(October 5, 1905), and its complement, the resolution of Zara, 
by which Serbians and Croats were recognized as one people. 

The Hungarians did not desist from their anti-Croatian 
policy. In May, 1907, the Magyar language was made obliga- 
tory for the employees of Hungarian and Croatian railroads. 
In January, 1908, Baron Paul Rauch was appointed as ban. 
He had as mission to hold down Croatia and silence the rioters 
against Magyarization. He dissolved the diet and strove to 
weaken the Croato-Serb coalition. Baron Rauch, writes R. W. 
Seton-Watson, dispensed with all constitutional forms. The 
diet was not allowed to meet. The budget was promulgated 
by arbitrary decree. The press was subjected to repeated con- 
fiscations, even the manifestoes of the coalition parties fall- 
ing victim to the censor’s blue pencil. The autonomy of the 
University was flagrantly infringed. Right of assembly was re- 
stricted. The régime culminated in the gross scandals of the 
Agram, the high treason trial, which dragged on from the be- 
ginning of March to the end of September, 1909, and earned for 
Croatia an unenviable notoriety in Europe.® 

The scandal raised by the trial of Agram, where forced 
documents were produced to suppress by terrorism the awak- 
ening of Croatian nationalism, only resulted in strengthening 
the Croato-Serb coalition. Hungary was compelled to yield to 
the claims of the Croats. The rules obliging the use of the Mag- 
yar language by railway men were practically abolished. On 
the first of December, 1913, the suspension of constitutional 
guarantees came to an end, and Baron Skerlec de Lomnitz was 
appointed ban. At the end of the same month the diet, dis- 


* Absolutism in Croatia. London, 1912, p. F.- 8. 
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solved in 1911, began to hold its sessions again. The elections 
showed the great progress made by the party of the Croato- 
Serb coalition. They gained forty-seven seats against twenty- 
eight in 1911, and forty-four thousand four hundred and seven 
votes against twenty-seven thousand nine hundred and ten. 

The Croatian contingent of the Croato-Serb coalition con- 
sists of the Croatian National Independent Party, which, in 
turn, represents a fusion of the Progressive Croatian Party and 
of that of the Croatian National Rights. The latter, organized 
in 1902, was amalgamated in 1911 with the Christian Socialists. 

In 1913 the leaders of Croatian nationalism succeeded in 
gaining the Slovenes for the cause of the coalition. The 
Croato-Slovene Congress, held at Lubiana in the month of 
August, 1913, with an attendance of twenty thousand delegates, 
sanctioned definitely the political union of the three branches 
of the Southern Slavs. It is noteworthy that the Catholic 
clergy, especially of the Slovenes, headed the movement. To 
strengthen the bonds of union, a chair of Slovenian language 
and literature was founded at the University of Zagreb. 

The coalition was a weight on Hungary’s governmental 
policy. The Croatians were on the point of securing economic 
independence, and a separate budget. Their claims were 
strongly supported by Archduke Ferdinand, who was a de- 
termined supporter of the “triarchy” system in the Haps- 
burg empire; but his recommendations were looked upon 
suspiciously by the other Slavic nationalities of Austria, 
especially by Bohemians. They feared that once the Croatians 
were granted full political independence, they would lose in- 
terest in the struggle between Slavism and Germanism. 

The Austrian declaration of war against Serbia was a rude 
blow for the coalition party. The history of the internal revo- 
lution of Croatians and Serbians in Austria has yet to be writ- 
ten. They paid a high price for their nationalistic aims. They 
fought, however, to the utmost of their energies for the Haps- 
burg dynasty to whom they had always been faithful. By their 
fidelity, they hoped to be able to break finally and completely 
their union with Hungary, and on the other hand to secure 
possession of those Italian territories they had claimed as a 
part of their national inheritance. According to their views, 
and the geographic maps of Jugoslavia, an independent Croatia 
ought to extend her domination over Dalmatia, the county of 
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Fiume, Trieste, Gorizia, Widden (Udine), Mieco (Venice), and 
Ionklin (Ancona). The defeat of the Austrian armies by the 
Italians reduced the territorial aspirations of Croatian na- 
tionalism, but the Southern Slav idea ‘seems nearer realization. 
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HUYSMANS AND THE BOULEVARD. 
BY REDFERN MASON. 


=o) HE boulevard has never forgiven Joris Karl Huys- 
yi mans his conversion to Christianity. If he had 
put on the robe of Sakya Mouni, men would have 
hailed the act as an inspired gesture; for Budd- 
x hism is lenient: it allows men to expiate the sins 
of one life by the virtues of another. 

But Christianity admits of no such dalliance; its 
accounting suffers no postponement. It is no flatterer. Recog- 
nizing that without grace from on high men cannot be truly 
virtuous, it lessens the danger of their falling into sin by clip- 
ping the wings of the errant imagination and limiting the field 
of its flight. Humanity resents this. Wounded pride demands 
to know how men may do creative work in art or literature, or 
in the building up of philosophic systems, if the fancy is not to 
be allowed to exercise itself in absolute unrestraint. How is it 
possible to write original books if conjecture may not travel 
beyond the warnings and vetoes of a strict ethical code? 

Men affected to see in Huysmans a melancholy illustration 
of the way in which this clipping of the psychic pinions may 
injure a literary genius. Left free to develop at will, his mind 
might have been a garden of strange delights, a paradise for 
spirits which have rejected the moral law. In La Bas it 
actually is such a garden. The flora of perversity and 
diabolism flourish there. The author seems under the spell of 
some accursed seership. The evil one is holding to his lips the 
chalice of a supreme apostasy. 

But Huysmans saw the abyss and the grace was given him 
to save his soul alive. Long years elapsed, however, before he 
accepted the faith; meanwhile he was painfully groping towards 
the light. When the conversion came, all were not pleased. Men 
looked to Huysmans to pander to their taste for the abom- 
inable, and now, by his act of faith, he had criticized them more 
scathingly than any words could do. Exasperated, dis- 
appointed, perhaps perturbed, they took revenge by denying 
the sincerity of his conversion. 
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Self-distrust spoke here. If faith had power to convince 
Huysmans, it might disturb others as well. They were afraid 
of that. What would become of their darling sins, if conver- 
sion should put on the semblance of reasonableness? They 
felt this, and they silenced the still, small voice of conscience by 
assuming the dishonesty of the convert. 

For many Parisians today Huysmans is a mystagogue and 
a charlatan. They acknowledge his gifts; they know him for 
an artificer of verbal mosaic, an erudite, a sensitive. But, with 
a perverse logic, they argue that the possession of these gifts 
only proves the insincerity of his conversion the more con- 
clusively. If he were not an impostor, he could not accept the 
Catholic Faith. Reasoning in a vicious circle, the boulevard 
flatters its own self-conceit, gets rid of the burdensome neces- 
sity of investigation, and damns Huysmans to the limbo of 
hypocrites. If this judgment be true, Huysmans is merely 
a spiritual profiteer, a man who makes money by laying bare 
the sores of his soul and pleading the facile cure of spiritual 
illumination. 

Fortunately for truth, the public which calls itself tout 
Paris does not include all the men of genius. They, at least, 
treated Huysmans with respect, even though they might not 
share his convictions. Barbey d’Aurevilly hailed him as a 
great Catholic writer, Baudelaire was his friend and sponsor; 
for Villiers de I’Isle Adam he was one of the elect; Remy de 
Gourmont found in A Rebours a sympathy with medizval 
Latinity that strengthened his determination to write Le Latin 
Mystique. And Huysmans stood in his own light. He was past 
master of “the gentle art of making enemies.” The gift 
alienated many. Ferdinand Brunetiére might have stood by 
him, in spite of the wide difference between their literary 
ideals. But Huysmans found Brunetiére’s essays “ consti- 
pated” and did not scruple to say so. Paul Bourget could 
appreciate La Cathédrale; but Huysmans said of Bourget that 
“the duchesses have always stupefied him,” and the phrase 
rankled. 

Grande presse and petite alike knew that Huys- 
mans was not of their clan. In spite of a style which is Parisian 
in its complexity, a style into which enter the slang of the gut- 
ter, the jargon of the atelier, and the realism of Zola and the 
Naturalists, the writer was in Paris rather than of it. He was 
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psychically an alien. The roots of Huysmans’ thought are to 
be looked for, not in the authors to whom Paris pays a far- 
off deference, but in that mystical Flanders which has given 
the world Verhaeren and Cesar Franck. The Ville Lumiére 
could no more do justice to Huysmans than so typical a 
Parisian as Saint Saens could do justice to Franck. 

The failure of Huysmans’ plan to found a community of 
religious art-workers rejoiced his belittlers. The project was 
for a small group of musicians, artists, writers to live together 
in a religious brotherhood and make art “to the greater glory 
of God.” But Dulac, who was to have been the Fra Angelico of 
the fraternity, and upon whose genius Huysmans built high 
hopes, fell ill and died. So the plan came to nothing. But the 
boulevard would not rest content with so obvious an explana- 
tion. Men said Huysmans’ fervor had cooled; his conversion 
was a sham, his Christianity mere attitudinizing. 

Nor were unbelievers the only detractors. Huysmans 
was as little apt to conciliate the faithful as was Savonarola. 
His love for the beauty of the house of God led him to the com- 
mission of what many honest folk must have deemed mon- 
strous critical excesses. In the first chapter of En Route he 
flays the clergy of Paris for their bad art, their sentimentality, 
their tastelessness. He could hardly have been more unsparing 
if he had been a Voltairean on the lookout for holy things at 
which to mock. He tilted at reputations long held sacrosanct, 
and his praises were little less disconcerting than his blame. 
The man who spoke of Corneille, Racine and Moliére as 
“bores” would not refrain from saying his mind if he pre- 
ferred the Christ of Matthias de Grunwald to the Christ of 
Leonardo’s Last Supper. For Huysmans, Leonardo was the 
subtle instiller into Christian art of Renaissance poison. The 
opinion is common enough today. But it was of apostolic bold- 
ness to voice it twenty years ago. 

But, if his intransigeance made Huysmans enemies, it also 
brought him friends. At first they were furtive; they admired 
with reservations; they hesitated to make an act of faith, in 
the author’s mission. Even the Abbé Mugnet, Huysmans’ 
spiritual adviser, was dubious concerning the influence of his 
books. What good could come, he asked himself, of onslaughts 
on men and ideas so long regarded with unquestioning re- 
spect? Yet Father Mugnet was a man of broad vision and 
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firmly convinced of his friend’s honesty of purpose. One day, 
however, a penitent came, seeking reconciliation with the 
Church. The Abbé asked him what had brought him back to 
God. The penitent replied it was the reading of Huysmans. 
Then the priest doubted no longer. He believed and was glad. 

In the Rue Monsieur, a little street which runs between the 
Rue Oudinot and the Rue de Babylone, on the outskirts of the 
Latin Quarter, is a Benedictine monastery. Here it was that 
Huysmans used to go to listen to the Gregorian chant, when 
his soul was sick of the operatic saccharine of fashionable 
churches. Here he heard the ancient music of the Church 
chanted in the purity and beauty to which it has been restored 
by the monks of Solesmes. To hear such music in the Paris of 
twenty years ago was rare. Today, in various stages of musi- 
cal grace, you may hear it almost everywhere. The cloying 
idiom of Gounod and Dubois is being driven into outer dark- 
ness. How has this change been brought about? The movement 
initiated by Pope Pius is the primary cause. But the esthetic 
gospel preached from the Papal throne has been forced into 
people’s minds by the teaching of Joris Karl Huysmans. He 
brought out the truth, obvious enough to anyone who will give 
serious thought to the matter, that the difference between the 
music of the world and the music of the sanctuary is not a dif- 
ference of degree but one of kind. The music of the world, 
when it is characteristically mundane; when it is sentimental, 
frivolous, passionate, is antagonistic to the spirit of the Church. 
Catholicism has her own incomparable language of song, a 
music in which the emotions are spiritualized and the gross- 
ness of earth purged away. This is the virtue which Huysmans 
found in the Gregorian chant, and the unworldly melody was 
balm to his spirit. In his advocacy of its pretensions, he was 
the lay brother of Dom Pothier and Dom Guéranger, and to- 
day many people frequent the little chapel on the Rue Mon- 
sieur full of gratitude to the oblate who, ravished by the sweet- 
ness of the immemorial music, labored with all his might to 
have it restored to the daily use of the sanctuary. There is 
only one mysticism, says Huysmans, the mysticism of St. 
Teresa and St. John of the Cross, and he felt its presence in 
the ancient plain-song. 

There is no need to try to defend the life which Huysmans 
led in the years which preceded his conversion. “I have been 
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an abominable salade,” he said to a friend who visited him 
in his illness, “and it is only just that I should suffer.” He 
made no attempt to justify his past. Everywhere in his writ- 
ings one feels his conviction of the utter insufficiency of un- 
aided human nature successfully to battle against sin. “If 
anyone can be sure of his nothingness without the aid of God,” 
said he, “I am that man.” Hence his devotion towards saints 
who, like St. Lydwine of Schiedam, have illustrated the doc- 
trine of substitution, suffering lifelong agonies to make some 
atonement, God helping them, for the sins of mankind. 

The man was an artist, a being in whose nature the 
phenomena of existence were the occasion of revelations of 
beauty. In literature he was a creator; his attitude towards 
music and painting, sculpture and architecture, was that of 
analyst, critic, interpreter. His genius precipitated itself under 
the stimulus of artistic images. In such works as Certains he 
justifies the claim of Brunetiére that, in the hands of greatness, 
criticism may rise to the dignity of a creative art. 

It was inevitable that he should study the Church; for the 
Church is the depositary of the ideas which have inspired the 
artists he loved. Directly or indirectly the greater part of his 
literary output was inspired by the Catholic Faith. Even when 
he is at his lowest, in the terrible pages of La Bas, he seems to 
cry out from the mire of the infernal slough for someone to 
help him. One feels that he would give all the world to have 
the faith of a litiie child. 

A parallel may fruitfully be drawn between the evolu- 
tion of the soul of Huysmans and that of Dante. Both had to 
descend into the abyss before they could rise to the contem- 
plation of the beatific vision. Of course, the comparison must 
not be pushed too far. It is not sure, for instance, that Dante 
lived a life of sensual indulgence, though there are passages 
in the Divina Commedia which strongly suggest that he did, 
notably the poet’s words to his friend Forese, and the suffering 
which he underwent in the Purgatorio of the carnal. If it be 
asked who was Huysmans’ Beatrice, the answer is that he had 
a heavenly one. “Providence was pitiful towards me,” he 
says, “ and the Virgin was good to me.” 

No Virgil played the philosophical naies to Huysmans, 
unless, indeed, it was the good priest whom he portrays in the 
Abbé Gevresin. Cold reason ceded the place to prayer. And 
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there was the virtue of his ancestors. Behind Huysmans was 
a long line of devout Netherlanders, with many a pious monk 
and nun. He felt he owed much to them. Question his mind 
as he would, however, he could not indicate the exact moment 
in which the change of heart was brought about. “I have sim- 
ply obeyed,” he said; “I have been led by what are called ex- 
traordinary means.” 

The drama of hell, purgatory and paradise is present alike 
in Huysmans’ life and in his work. The Inferno is La Bas, a 
hell in which the demons are men and women in league with 
the evil one. Dante tells of sins so awful that the doing of 
them at once plunges the soul into hell. The body still walks 
the earth; but it is tenanted by a fiend of the pit. One rises from 
the reading of the story of Gilles de Rais in Huysmans, haunted 
by a vision more dreadful than that of Branca d’Oria. 

A Rebours is a halting place between despair and hope. 
It is a prelude to the taking of the determination which led 
the author to La Trappe. Horrified by what he had seen of 
the underworld of satanism, Huysmans became a wanderer 
in the wilderness of speculation. He reads the classics and is 
starved. His soul is famishing for nourishment which is not 
in them. He is not aware of it; but he is hungry for the divine 
food sung by St. Bernard and St. Thomas. 

After reading the Fleurs du Mal of Baudelaire, Huysmans 
said to his friend: “Your only logical choice is between the 
mouth of a pistol and the foot of the Cross.” Baudelaire chose 
the Cross, and the concluding pages of A Rebours leave us with 
the feeling that Huysmans will do likewise. The period of 
spiritual gestation lasted ten years. It ended when the writer 
made his retreat at the Trappe of Notre Dame d’Igny. There 
he was reconciled with his God. One of the fruits of that re- 
conciliation was the great trilogy which opens with En Route, 
runs its mid-course in La Cathédrale, and ends with L’Oblat. 

It is a strange and wonderful story, the chronicle of the 
long battle with principalities and powers, fought by a sinner 
whose love for the beauty and order of God’s house eventually 
earned him the grace to be a dweller in that house. The retreat 
at Igny was a severe ordeal and, even after he had made his 
peace, Huysmans suffered much from aridity of spirit. The 
stains of sin remained, though their guilt had been pardoned. 

As a natural consequence of this long drawn-out battle, 
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the process of purification, the Purgatorio, looms much larger 
in Huysmans’ work than it does in the symmetrical master- 
piece of Dante. It takes up the whole of En Route and a great 
deal of La Cathédrale. The former leads us into the world of 
recollection where dwell the Benedictines. In La Cathédrale 
we see the writer under the spell of Chartres. For Huys- 
mans, Chartres was the queen of Gothic cathedrals. His soul- 
state is painted on a background of sacred erudition. Others 
have frequented the treasure-house of Catholic lore; but no lay- 
man has shown so profound a knowledge of its manifold 
phases or so eloquently revealed its myriad beauties to the 
world at large, as has Joris Karl Huysmans. 

In En Route we see the writer undergoing the discipline 
of the purgative life; in La Cathédrale there are gleams of 
illuminative vision; L’Oblat—the latter part of it at least—is 
the Paradiso of the trilogy, and here the author enjoys pre- | 
libations of the unitive life. The three phases of the soul’s un- 
folding are not sharply differentiated; but the operation of 
the threefold process is manifest. 

But, if Huysmans’ vocation was the way of art, his con- 
ception of that vocation was broad. Themes not specifically 
artistic became so when he handled them. The biography of 
St. Lydwine is a model for hagiographers. The sentimental 
platitudinizing of the tribe had made him suffer much. Hence 
his diatribes against the Little Bollandists. His life of St. 
Lydwine is at once an exemplification and a justification of his 
ideal. It is a masterpiece of learning and psychological insight. 

There are notes of acrimony in Huysmans that one could 
wish absent, recriminatory passages which might well have 
been left unwritten. But the man’s faults are open to the light 
of day. He may wound our sensibilities; his iconoclasm of 
the sentimental and the fetishistic is sometimes brutal. But 
his attitude is consistently that of an honest thinker. 

There are longeurs too in his work. One could wish 
that the descriptions of the attributes of plants and precious 
stones had, in part at least, been relegated to an appendix. 
Huysmans is very human; but, to his credit be it said, he ex- 
asperates oftener than he bores. 

To Huysmans more than to any other layman of our gen- 
eration, we owe a re-awakened interest in Catholic art and 
literature. A few years ago such things were appreciated 
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here and there in the cloister or the seminary. Huysmans 
gave them to the world. La Cathédrale may not be a novel; 
but it is the finest exposition of Gothic art that has ever been 
written. Moreover, it is the faithful monograph of a soul. 

Huysmans died the death of a faithful son of the Church. 
Dressed in his oblate’s robe, they laid him to rest in the ceme- 
tery of Montparnasse. Today Catholics go on pilgrimage to 
his grave. Small wonder the boulevard is exasperated. 








mE RIES 


TO THE SINGER. 
BY THOMAS CURTIS CLARK. 


PoET, sing your song. 

What though none heed your lyre! 
Let heaven still inspire 

Lyrics both sweet and strong. 

Poet, sing. 


Poet, why now grieve? 
Though men may turn away 
At the high noon of day, 
They will return at eve. 
Poet, cheer! 


Poet, lose not heart. 

What though men nurse the wrong, 
And scorn your loving song! 

What though the nations hate, 

And grim war devastate! 

Earth shall yet learn your art. 

Poet, sing. 


Poet, dream your dream. 

Long years may come and go, 

Old age may bring the snow, 

And yet all.seem in vain. 

Cease not your heavenly strain. 
Earth still shall catch the gleam! 
Poet, dream. 








THE POPE AND THE POILU.? 


BY WILLIAM FULLER CURTIS. 


——~9) ADAME will wear her blue foulard, without doubt, 
yi and the black hat?” 

“TI will wear nothing of the sort. How often 
have I told you, Marie, that there is no sense in 
4 your suggesting what clothes I am to put on 
when I, myself, have perfectly definite ideas on the subject? I 
will wear the gray.” 

“But, madame, for driving in the Park, the blue is so be- 
coming, so smart.” 

“That will do. The gray at three o’clock, and that hat 
you say looks like a woman of sixty. Now you may go.” 

There are times when I am obliged to put Marie in her 
place. Blue foulard, indeed! Just to go driving in that dullest 
of spots, Central Park! The woman was out of her head! 

Yet I was fond of her. She had been left me by poor dear 
Julia Harrington, with the request that I look after her— 
incidentally putting up with her masterful French ways—and 
I have grown to feel a real affection for the creature, although 
at times, like the present, her ownership of me irritates, and I 
often contemplate making a change. But the memory of dear 
Julia invariably obtrudes, and I always relent. Now I have the 
feeling that Marie is fastened to me for as long as either, or 
both, of us shall live. 

However, I would not wear that blue foulard, if for no 
other reason than to show her that I still possess some shreds of 
character. 

Promptly at four-fifteen we started forth, Marie looking as 
only a French maid can look, and I probably a mere dowdy 
frump in her eyes. Nevertheless, gray becomes me. It tends 
to brighten my hair—and goodness knows something is needed 
to make those drab wisps less dull! I detest colorless hair, just 
as I detest colorless people. 

It was a heavenly day, a day full of the sweetness and 
tenderness of spring. The trees were already green and the 

+A true incident. 
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forsythia was out—although that gave me no pleasure, for I 
dislike its sickly yellow, and untidy habit of growing in every 
direction at once—and there were quantities of children and 
their nurses riding donkeys—the children I mean—and a gen- 
ral air of good-will seemed to pervade everything and every- 
body, for I saw no face which did not bear a smile, and that 
is “ going some ” these days I assure you! 

Marie is fearfully shocked whenever I use slang. She 
says it is not comme il faut in one of my station. She never 
forgets and says “ years ” instead of “station.” But then she is 
French. 

As we rolled gently along—Gifford is a wonderful chauf- 
feur and knows my peculiarities as to speed—somewhere in 
the upper driveways of the Park I noticed a soldier, a French 
soldier, by the road, his hands in his pockets, his head raised, as 
if listening. 

He was just a common poilu, a boy, one of the many who 
for one reason or another are here in this country. The sight 
of his blue uniform, as he stood against the green of the Park, 
brought back a memory of that other green park near Paris 
which I had loved so well and from which, four years ago, I 
had been obliged to flee, in such a hurry. 

“Do you think he would care to drive with us, Marie?” 
I asked, the War and all its horrors suddenly coming over 
me once more with renewed vividness. 

“But yes, madame—unless he is too proud. They some- 
times are. My nephew once refused to drive with the Comtesse 
de is 6 ae ; 

“Never mind your nephew. Tell Gifford to stop and ask 
that boy if motoring with a dull old lady would give him any 
pleasure.” 

As we drew up, I opened the door myself and leaned for- 
ward looking into the soldier’s young, sad eyes. They were 
the eyes of youth, but old, heavens, how old! His face was a 
mass of scars, as if someone had tried to make mince-meat of 
it and had been stopped before the job was thoroughly accom- 
plished. His poor right hand bore so little resemblance to 
what a hand should be that, after the first glance, I couldn’t 
bear to look again. Upon his breast were strung all of the 
medals France can give to her brave sons, a glittering row of 
hard won glory, and as he stepped closer to the open door, his 
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face expressive of neither surprise nor inquiry, I saw that he 
limped. 

“Would you care to drive for an hour?” I asked, not 
waiting for Marie, who is at times conveniently slow. “Or I 
could take you wherever you wish to go, if you want to go any- 
where. Or we might have tea.” 

“Madame is very good. If it does not put madame out 
at all, it will be a pleasure to do just what madame is most 
desirous of doing. I should like exceedingly to drive.” 

Marie, I could see, disapproved highly of the whole pro- 
ceeding. She sat far back in her corner with her lips com- 
pressed into a thin acidity. But her eyes were eager. 

“Very well,” I said. “We will drive, and then perhaps 
you will tell me where you would like to be dropped,” and I 
moved over as he took his place beside me. 

He was of peasant stock, one of those simple, dignified 
creatures one sees so often in France and never in America. 
He possessed a directness, a gentleness most appealing to an 
older woman, and his story, as he told it, held somewhat of the 
simplicity of the early French poets, a naive beauty underlying 
it all. 

He was shy at first, and I was glad of that; but as time 
passed he talked freely, and I will try to tell you what he said 
with as much of his own simplicity as I can remember, put- 
ting it into English for you out of his somewhat halting French. 

To begin with, I asked him his age. 

“TI have twenty-three years, madame. I went into the 
army when I had but nineteen. That seems a long time ago 
—but one does not pass the time very quickly in the army: 
it appears longer when one is fighting. And now, in your 
so beautiful city, the days go by and I find it difficult to believe 
that I have already lived here for a whole month. Yes, it 1s 
beautiful, but—well, it is of course not Paris. Madame will 
forgive me? I have found much kindness here, much brother- 
hood—and now I am waiting for a ship which will take me to 
England.” 

“To England?” I queried, puzzled. 

He smiled a twisted smile, which took some of the re- 
pellant ugliness from his face and gave one an idea of what it 
might have been before he was so cruelly wounded. 

“It is a long story. If madame has the patience?” 
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“ But I do so want to hear. Please go on.” 

“ Madame is very kind to take the interest. When I came 
out of the hospital for the last time, there did not seem to be 
very much for me to do. I have been wounded fourteen times 
—not, you understand, fourteen separate times, only five times 
have I been in hospital—but after all that, one begins to wonder 
what there can’ be for one so—how shall I say?—so mended. 
And the last time, when I stood upon the steps in the sunshine, 
I thought— if the good God does not show me the way, I shall 
have to stand here until I die, and that would be a pity.’ He 
must have heard me because, almost at once, two friends of 
mine, two Italians beside whom I had fought, appeared from 
around the corner. ‘What are you going to do?’ they said. 
‘Nothing—what can I do? My father and mother are both 
dead. My village is dust. I have no home. My sisters have 
been taken by the Germans. There is nothing left and I have 
no place to go at all.’ ‘ Why do you not come to Italy with us?’ 
they asked and, as it did not matter where I went, I said, ‘ Yes, 
I will go with you, and perhaps in your country I will find work 
to do, work that a man with but one hand can do.’ You see, 
madame, it is not easy to get work for just one hand alone. 
They always want men with two. 

“I had been discharged from the army, I could be of no 
more use there. Oh, yes. I have my pension—forty of your 
dollars a year—and I still draw my pay for one year after my 
discharge, so you see I have a great deal to be thankful for! 
And I have something else, something that was given me by a 
very great man. Madame is interested? I thought so! But 
wait! Madame shall hear all about him if she will have the 
patience, and I assure you he is a very great man, indeed, so 
great that few are allowed to see him at all. But I have seen 
him! 

“We walked to Rome. It is a long journey. Madame 
has been to Rome? Ah! It is a large city, and very wonderful, 
like Paris—but not so beautiful or so—Pardon? Madame 
asked about these, my medals? Oh, they are nothing. They 
give them to so many! But yes, naturally, I am proud of them, 
but—well, I—I do not like to speak of them. It was nothing, noth- 
ing at all. I—oh, well, if madame insists, I was given this for— 
for just knocking down two of my comrades. Madame thinks, 
perhaps, that I am joking? But it is true. I saw a shell com- 
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ing, and so I knocked Paul Pillotti and John Baldo flat upon 
their back. What good did that do? I jumped on top of them, 
you understand. Madame does not yet comprehend? It is so 
simple! I caught the shell. It is that which has given me this 
ugly face. But I was telling madame about Rome, and that is 
more amusing than medals. 

“T found a little work to do. I lived with my two friends 
and was able to pay my share of the lodging and food. But 
often we went hungry. One becomes accustomed to going 
hungry if one is a soldier. However, after I had been in 
Rome for some time, I began to wish very much to see the city, 
to see all the places I had read of in my school’books. So 
one day I went to the Vatican. 

“T had always wanted to see the Vatican, and I had always 
wanted to see the Pope. When I was a little boy I dreamed 
about going to see the Pope, and now that I was in the same 
city with him, I commenced wondering how I might accom- 
plish it. 

“My friends said, ‘You are mad! No one can see the 
Pope!’ But in spite of that my desire grew. It seemed to 
me, as I thought more and more about it, that I must see the 
Pope. I began to believe that I had walked all the way to Rome 
just for that and nothing else! I could not get it out of my 
mind; so, as I say, one fine day I took myself to the Vatican 
determined to do everything possible to procure an interview 
with His Holiness. 

“There was a man standing guard on the steps. He had 
on the clothes of a king. But he could not frighten me. I 
went up to him and said: ‘I wish to see the Pope.’ He looked 
at me; then that man smiled and began walking up and down. 
So I walked up and down beside him. I said: ‘I wish to 
see the Pope.’ He smiled again. ‘You cannot see the Pope,’ 
he said. ‘No one can see the Pope. It is against the law. The 
Holy Father does not receive common French soldiers.’ ‘ But,’ 
I replied, ‘if the Holy Father knew how much I wished to see 
him, I am sure he would receive me.’ You see, madame, I had 
the so strong desire to clap my eyes upon His Holiness that I 
was very insistent, and I kept marching up and down, up and 
down beside that man so beautifully dressed, trying to keep 
step with him, which was difficult, his legs were so much longer 
then mine! Finally, ‘Monsieur,’ I said, ‘if the Pope knew that 
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I—’ Then, suddenly, the good God sent me an idea! ‘Mon- 
sieur,’ I repeated, ‘if the Pope knew that I had saved the lives 
of two of his sons, and that I had been given the Croix de 
Guerre for it, do you not think that he would be willing to see 
me?’ Ah! That was a wonderful idea, sapristi! That man 
stopped himself, then turned me about by the shoulder. ‘ What 
is your name?’ he demanded. I told him. ‘Where do you 
live?’ he asked, and I told him that also. Then he asked me 
many questions and, finally, I left him and went back to my 
friends and recounted all that had arrived to me. They 
laughed at me, madame. They said I was a fool; that one 
might as well expect the good God Himself to send down a 
flaming chariot, in which I might ride to heaven, as that His 
Holiness would receive a common poilu who had given his 
name to one of the Vatican guards! I was a donkey to even 
dream of such a thing! 

“That is what they said, madame. But you see I had 
dreamed of it. I had wanted to see the Pope all my life! It 
had lived with me, a great desire, and since I had come to 
Rome, it had grown until it seemed that, if my longing were 
not satisfied, I should lose my mind! 

“ Well, they said I was a fool, so I tried to put the thought 
of seeing the Pope out of my head altogether. I worked hard, 
and a month passed. 

“Then one day a messenger came to our house, came— 
and asked for me! Imagine my astonishment, I who had 
never received a letter in all the time I had been in Italy. -Who 
was there to write to me?” 

He paused a moment, a whimsically wistful smile playing 
over his poor twisted lips. I glanced at Marie. She was sitting 
forward, holding tight to the window frame as she bounced 
grotesquely whenever we took the bumps a little too fast. 
There was an eager look in her eyes, which she tried to hide 
as soon as she caught me watching her, but her interest was too 
great. 

“Go on, monsieur, go on!” she murmured breathlessly. 
Then she remembered her manners and once more subsided 
into her corner. 

“ Ah, but yes, mademoiselle, I will continue. Madame is 
interested now, eh? It is not such a stupid little history after 
all? It has its points, yes? Well, as I was saying, I was aston- 
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ished. I opened that letter with trembling fingers, and I sup- 
pose that my face showed my surprise, for my companions 
said: Sapristi, but he is clumsy through fright!’ And I 
was frightened, madame understands, more so than ever be- 
fore in all my life! There is nothing in a trench to frighten 
one like a Pope! 

“When at last I was able to look at what I held in my 
hand, I saw that it was a paper with a great seal at the top, 
and on it were printed words which told me to come to the 
Vatican two days later to see the Pope privately. At first I 
was so bewildered that I did not believe it was true, and 
thought that there must be some mistake. But as I gazed upon, 
that big sheet of paper, I began to realize that it was for none 
other than myself. Then, of a truth, I became frightened, 
indeed! I did not want to see the Pope! I told my friends so. 
I said that, after all, it must be nothing much, this seeing a 
Pope. The Holy Father was not a very handsome man, and 
I believed I would send a letter to His Holiness explaining 
that there had been a mistake; that his invitation had, extra- 
ordinarily, got into the wrong hands. No, I did not care to go; 
I would stay quietly at home—and read about the Pope in the 
newspapers! 

“But my friends tore their hair! They raged! They 
swore, cursing me for a ninny. Per Bacco! But I must go! 
It was a command, I could not disobey. It was as if God in 
His heaven had sent the angel Gabriel to summon me before 
the Throne! Was Imad? Had I lost all my mind? Not go? 
I was a fool! I most certainly would have to go, there were 
no two ways about it! 

“You see, madame, I had what you call ‘ colfeet,’ of an 
appalling coldness, and it was with very slow steps that, finally, 
I did drag myself there. 

“And ah! What I found! If I had been frightened be- 
fore, now my legs were shaking so I could hardly stand up- 
right. My mouth was so dry that I thought I never would be 
able to tell them my own name! 

“There was a tall gentleman who met me at the door. 
He passed me on to another gentleman, who gave me to yet 
another. I thought I would never be through with those gentle- 
men! But, finally, I was taken into a little room, very high 
and with a beautiful window at the end which looked like the 
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gates of paradise. And as I stood there, trembling, a figure all 
in white came through a door and I almost wept, madame, be- 
cause he was so unlike a Pope and so like my own dear father! 
And he talked to me just as my father would talk. He put his 
hand upon my shoulder. He asked me questions about 
everything: about my father and mother; my little sisters, my 
brother who was shot at Ham; about my medals; my friends 
whom I had saved when the shell came—everything. And he 
spoke so gently—just as my father would—that I had no more 
fright and told him about my parents, who must have been 
killed when the Germans took our village; of how I, myself, 
knew through a comrade that my sisters had—how the boches 
had taken them away; of how I had come to Rome because 
there was no place for me to go, my village being dust, my 
home gone. And the Holy Father put his arm about me and 
there were tears in his eyes as he took my hand in his—but yes, 
madame, this one, all twisted and useless—and said he was 
proud to feel the flesh that had bled for France close to his own 
flesh! 

“Ah! That was my hour, madame! I kissed his hand 
and he blessed me, and when I came out again into the sun- 
shine, it seemed brighter than I had ever seen it before! And 
when I told my companions about it afterwards, they were 
very happy for me—and perhaps a little jealous too. They 
could not do enough for me. We had wine that night and 
they drank my health, ‘ The Hero of the Vatican!’ One would 
have thought that I had done something wonderful! It was 
not I who was wonderful, but that kind and gentle man who 
lives alone, shut up like a prisoner in his garden! 

“Then, after nearly three months had passed, one day 
there came another letter. It was written on a big sheet of 
paper, with the great seal at the top, just as before. But this 
time it was not printed. It was a letter from the Pope, written 
with a pen, and in his own handwriting! Madame does not be- 
lieve me, I can see it in her eyes. But it is true. I will show 
madame. She will be convinced.” 

He fumbled in his pocket a moment, his eyes shining, his 
whole manner one of excitement. Marie watched him like a 
hawk. Finally, he brought it out, a large, soiled, crumpled 
envelope, much worn at the corners. With shaking fingers, 
and the aid of his teeth, he managed to extract the contents. 
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“There, madame,” he said proudly, and leaned back with 
the air of a lawyer having won his suit. 

It was written in a rather fine, very foreign hand, and in 
Italian which, unfortunately, I am unable to read; but at the 
bottom of the single sheet, before my staring eyes, was the un- 
mistakable signature: Giacomo, Marchesa della Chiesa, His 

‘Holiness Benedict XV., Pope of Rome! - 

I thought Marie would burst! Her face assumed an alarm- 
ing purple, and she sputtered in French, babbling incoherent 
terms of endearment, which she showered upon the Pope and 
the poilu alike. Then I became conscious that the hero of this 
astonishing tale was speaking once more. 

“Madame sees that I have spoken the truth. It is of a 
verity the signature of the Pope. I always carry it with me 
wherever I go, it is my one. treasure. Madame would like 
me to translate? Good—but no, I do not have to look at 
it, I know it by heart! It says that the Holy Father had had in- 
quiries made—it took three months, madame understands— 
and that he is glad to inform me that both my father and 
mother are alive and are now in England in a place called 
Upper Meith: that in this letter I will find a draft on the Bank 
of Rome, money enough to take me to England in the most sim- 
ple way, which would be by New York, because of the War; 
that His Holiness blesses his son and wishes him godspeed 
upon his journey, and that the peace of God the Father may 
now and forever rest in my heart, even if it is not to be found 
in the world at this time. Then the Pope signs his name. That 
is all. I am waiting for a ship to take me to England, and 
then I shall see my mother and my father, and perhaps I 
will be able to get work to do. They say we who are unfit can 
always find work in England. 

“And now, if madame will have the goodness to allow 
me to alight, I will do so after expressing the gratitude I feel 
toward madame for befriending a lonely French soldier. 
Madame has been more than kind.” 

As he stood at the side of the road, making funny little 
bows, his cap in his hand and his scarred boy’s face looking up 
into mine, my heart nearly overflowed. I know my eyes did. 
And as for Marie’s! 

“Won’t you tell me your name,” I asked. 

“Ah, no, madame, if you please! That would spoil it. 
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That would make you feel, perhaps, that you must ask me 
to your house, and I. Well, I would rather not. I should 
like to keep this afternoon—as it is, one of the pleasant memo- 
ries I shall take with me from New York. Besides, I may at 
any moment receive word that I must embark for England. 
Adieu, madame—mademoiselle, and again I thank you,” and 
with a gay little wave of the cap, he turned and limped away. 

I watched him disappear. Then I slammed the door to 
and snapped at Gifford to drive home. 

“And you needn’t blubber like a great baby, Marie,” I 
said, wiping the tears from my eyes while I sniffed in a most 
unladylike manner myself. “There must be thousands just 
like him, poor soul! ” 

“ Ah, but so—so young, madame, so y-young and b-brave! 
Oh, the poor little boy! The poor little cabbage! ” 

“It has been a wonderful experience! Think of picking 
up such a story as that, and in Central Park! ” 

“It is not his story, madame,” Marie whimpered. “That 
is nothing. But the young gentleman himself! So charming, 
so gay in all his medals! Ah, it is to make the heart ache— 
and madame in her old gray—! I told madame she should wear 
her blue foulard! Then, perhaps, monsieur would have con- 
sented to return with us—with madame! It is a thousand 
pities! ” 

“You foolish creature! Do you suppose that boy noticed 
what I had on, an old woman like me?” 

“One can never say. If madame had worn her blue 
foulard, he might have!” replied my incorrigible maid as we 
drew up at the curb once more. 

















THE CASE OF CALIFORNIA. 


(A REPLY.) 


BY C. M. WAAGE, 


iden of what he calls “the New Paganism.” In 
his book The High Romance he devotes a chap- 
ter to this subject, in which he enumerates such 
§ cults as Spiritism, New Thought, Mental Heal- 
ing, Occult Science, all of which have been dished up from the 
days of Moses, and before, in one form or another, all harking 
back to one and the same thing—the unsolved and unsolvable 
riddle of human speculation, that even an C&dipus could not 
have answered with all his wit. 

In the book-referred to, Mr. Williams has told us how some 
years ago he emerged from this “New Paganism” or some 
other paganism, very much like it, through an influence, which 
was more especially made manifest in California, when he re- 
ceived, so to speak, his second baptism in what has for more 
than one reason been called “ The Golden State.” 

And now he turns upon his foster mother with amazing 
spleen in an attempt to be righteous. In an article published 
in the April issue of THE CaTHoLic Wor_p, he reverts to his 
favorite topic the aforesaid “Paganism,” and we are intro- 
duced to the following excerpts from his recent observations 
in California through a quotation from Father Baegert, S.J., 
who, be it observed, is speaking of the low moral conditions 
of the aboriginal Californians of one hundred and fifty years 
ago. Mr. Williams evidently does not consider the present era 
notably ahead of what Father Baegert found a century and a 
half ago. 

Mr. Williams writes: “And the nature-people of today in 
California, the new pagans, who range from super-intellectuals 
and highly developed artists down to folk but little higher 
than the nature-people of the olden times, are distinguished by 
three points of resemblance to their forerunners, namely, their 
devotion (an ever growing one) to occultism, to psychic 
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aberrations of a bewildering variety, controlled by a new race 
of up-to-date medicine men, or sorcerers; by their established 
habits of: banishing all religion from education, accompanied 
by an increasing disposition to let the children go as they 
please; and by their sexual looseness. Promiscuousness is rife 
not merely among adults, including the married, but also in 
many high schools among the children. Perversion is steadily 
growing. The infamous Baker Street Vice Club in San Fran- 
cisco revealed something of this latter horrible fact. More than 
fifteen hundred names—a millionaire and a clergyman among 
them—including some very well-known people of San Fran- 
cisco, women as well as men, are in the hands of the police, 
recorded as habitués of this resort; a place like the one in 
Taylor Street in London, where Oscar Wilde and his circle cele- 
brated their orgies. Divorces are granted by the courts on any 
pretexts. With Pan has return Priapus, and of course Venus, 
in her most liberal and most variable of moods. 

“ As for the new forms of sorcery, their name is legion. . . .’ 

What follows is on a par with what has been already 
quoted. If Mr. Williams had been paid for leading an anti-Cali- 
fornia crusade he could not have chosen his words better. I 
do not for a moment believe that he engaged in any such mis- 
sion, but it must be apparent to any one, who is familiar with 
his writings, that with him the modern newspaper man’s in- 
stinct always floats to the surface, and the sensational is an 
element never to be disparaged by him. Hence this terrible 
arraignment of a State in which, according to his own asser- 
tion, he found his own self. 

The world today appears to be passing through an eclipse 
of God’s grace. Something appears to have come between the 
Creator and the creature, something more vicious in its nature 
than what ordinarily forces itself between God and man. But 
this “ something ” is world-wide and not confined to California 
nor, indeed, is it originally a product of that State. Mr. Wil- 
liams in his article appears to think that there is a peculiar con- 
nection between the evil of the day and the Golden State, and 
that his satanic majesty looks upon California as a particularly 
choice morsel. He makes it his business to present California, 
and more especially San Francisco, as a veritable Valley of 
Himmon, speaking of it as of the pool, to which Ninive was 
likened, whence “the men flee away.” Lest we of California 
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suffer a fate so cruel, let us speak of this matter briefly, merely 
to shew the silver lining to the cloud that, like a pall, has been 
thrown over us. 

There is no need to speak here of Catholic activity in this 
far West. It is thriving under the guidance of a prelate, whose 
high ideals are known wherever the Catholic hierarchy per- 
vades. Nor does Mr. Williams intend to belittle it, although he 
is somewhat doubtful of its ultimate success. Let us refer to 
things, not Catholic, or not exclusively so. This is written on 
Holy Thursday and it is naturally borne in upon the mind that 
it was a Catholic lawyer of San Francisco, Mr. Stanislaus Riley, 
assisted by a San Francisco woman, Miss Jessie Inglis, who seven 
years ago started a crusade for the reverent observance of 
Good Friday. That movement has now spread far beyond the 
borders of California. Here in California, even in San Fran- 
cisco, it is now an understood thing that stores and offices close 
during the Three Hours, or allow their employees the needed 
liberty for attending the devotions. Even saloons and play- 
houses close from twelve to three P.M. and many non-Catholic 
denominations, which previously took but little notice of the 
day, have fallen into line with special services. This is an in- 
stance where Catholicism has touched those without the fold 
and it is a wonderful thing to contemplate. 

Mayor Rolph of San Francisco, not a Catholic, a man 
known throughout this land for his patriotism and generous 
sentiments, was not slow in seeing the propriety of the move- 
ment, and through his influence all public officers were granted 
the needed leave of absence. 

Men and women of the native element of California are 
banded together in two separate organizations. One of their 
mutual aims is to preserve the traditions of the State, and, 
included in this endeavor, comes the preservation and restora- 
tion of the old Missions. These young men and women are by 
no means all Catholics, but they are all bent upon the same pur- 
pose and are firmly united in their efforts to guard about the 
heritage of a glorious Catholic past. 

There is but one way of meeting the charges of wholesale 
immorality which Mr. Williams hurls against the State and 
more especially against San Francisco: flatly deny them. 

It is not claimed that there is no immorality practised in 
San Francisco, but rather that such practice is just what any 
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observer may find paralleled in almost any part of the so-called 
civilized world today, particularly in large cities. When Mr. 
Williams speaks of “more than fifteen hundred names in the 
hands of the police,” in connection with the Baker Street 
scandal, it is the newspaper man who speaks. Has he seen this 
long list of names? If so, he is anxious for a “ scoop ” and uses 
THE CaTHOLic Wor tp for his field. If he has not seen them he 
does not know. But whether or not, he breaks faith with Cali- 
fornia by setting forth his tale in the manner chosen, for he 
does not give established facts, but, with the exception of a few 
isolated cases, merely alleged offences. 

The no less terrible reference to “ promiscuousness” in 
which school children and married people are thrown into one 
category of the most hideous moral corruption—it is not true! 
Mr. Williams says: “Perversion is steadily growing.” It is 
not true that perversity is growing here in advance of other 
places in general. There is perversion here as elsewhere. Men 
and women fall from grace as they have done in all communi- 
ties from the days of our first parents; children, who are de- 
generates, happen along here, as in other places, but California 
is not suffering from a contagion of immorality, which needs 
a “keep-off-the-grass ” announcement to warn people of her 
morals or rather her lack of morals. 

Much more might be said in answer to Mr. Williams’ 
allegations, but let this suffice. It might be urged that I have 
misunderstood his motive. To this I would reply that I am not 
here dealing with his motives, but with his manner of present- 
ing them. When Boccaccio wrote his Decameron his motive 
was perfectly proper, but his language gave the Neapolitans 
a black eye for ever after. Mr. Williams (without intending 
any comparison between the two) is probably actuated by the 
highest motive, but his language is decidedly detrimental to 
the repute of California and San Francisco, and in so far he 
may be justly called to time. 


























THE TREATY OF PEACE WITH GERMANY. 


BY CHARLES G. FENWICK. 


=| VICTIS, said Brennus, as he threw his sword 
mi into the scales which weighed out the thousand 
pounds of gold exacted as the price of the ran- 
som of Rome. Modern conquerors, though per- 
ij haps employing less crude methods of confisca- 
tion, have been at times no less ruthless in their exactions than 
the barbarian chieftain. But the Gaul, having obtained his 
booty, could return undisturbed to his distant domains; 
whereas the modern conqueror, unable to retire from the scene 
of his pillage, has had to keep guard over his prize of war 
lest his despoiled neighbor seek to win back what has been lost. 
Thus it has come about that it is not “ woe to the conquered ” 
that should be inscribed at the bottom of the so-called “ peace 
treaties ” of modern times, but rather “ woe to the conquerors,” 
woe to those who having taken contrary to the laws of justice 
cannot keep by the law of force. If we survey the peace 
treaties of the nineteenth century, to go back no further, we 
shall find that quite as often as not it is the victors on the field 
of battle who have in a political sense lost the war at the peace 
table. This political defeat of the military victors has been 
due partly to imperialistic ambitions on the part of individual 
States, which have led them to annex territories for no other 
purpose than national aggrandizement, but much more to the 
fundamental weakness of the European system of the balance 
of power. The victors at the peace table have not only had to 
take proper measures to obtain redress from the defeated State 
and to secure themselves against future attack, but they have at 
the same time been under the necessity of seeing that none of 
the measures taken should contribute in any serious degree to 
the strengthening of any one of their number. For though 
allies for the moment, who could tell when the clash of their 
policies might convert them into enemies. 

The problem of peace conferences of the past, therefore, 
has been not so much the problem of imposing terms upon the 
defeated enemy, but that of securing an agreement between 
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the victors themselves upon the political issues which have been 
raised by the war and which lie upon the peace table for set- 
tlement. It is but four years over the century mark that the 
great powers, having defeated Napoleon and broken the mili- 
tary power of France, sat at the Congress of Vienna to rear- 
range the boundary lines on the map of Europe. The oppor- 
tunity was theirs to effect a settlement which might have made 
the nineteenth century the era of international peace which we 
still hope the coming decades of the twentieth century may be. 
Delegates of exceptional ability met in conference, but un- 
happily the principles of statecraft by which they were domi- 
nated led them to think first of the balance of power and the 
aggrandizement of their separate States and last, if at all, of 
the interests and sympathies of the small nationalities which 
they used as pawns in their diplomatic game. The seeds of 
war thus sown soon bore fruit. Greece had its revolution and 
after much suffering won its independence of Turkey. Bel- 
gium revolted against Holland; Italy rose up against Austria to 
secure its national unity, and Prussia took from Denmark the 
duchies of Holstein and Schleswig. Again in 1878 the delegates 
of the great powers met in conference to restore peace in 
eastern Europe, and again their half-hearted recognition of 
the rights of nationalities opened the way for the war of the 
Balkan States against Turkey in 1912. Nothing could be clearer 
than that a peace built upon the insecure foundations of 
national aggrandizement and strategic boundaries could last 
only so long as the temporary balance of power existing be- 
tween the great nations continued. When the unstable equi- 
librium shifted, new wars and new settlements were to be 
expected. 

Unlike the great peace treaties of the past, the Peace 
Treaty now pending ratification represents an attempt to con- 
struct conditions of peace which shall not merely make redress 
as far as possible for wrong done, but which shall, even at the 
expense of denying certain claims otherwise just, form the 
basis of a new international system designed to prevent wars 
in the future. This conscious recognition of the necessity of 
subordinating the imperialistic claims, which the victors have 
it in their power to make, to the larger and more permanent 
interests of world peace gives to the present Treaty a unique 
place in the history of modern international relations. It is 
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due to the fact that the magnitude of the conflict and the long 
months during which the opposing forces were at stalemate 
led the greatest of the neutral nations to assume the réle of 
mediator, and to attempt to obtain from the opposing nations a 
statement of the principles upon which a peace by settlement 
might be brought about. The note addressed by President 
Wilson on December 18, 1916, to the powers at war drew from 
the Allied nations a renewal of the general principle of “ rep- 
aration and securities ” earlier enunciated by Mr. Asquith, as 
well as more definite conditions of territorial rearrangements. 
On January 22, 1917, President Wilson presented to the Senate 
a statement of the constructive conditions upon which he con- 
sidered it possible that the United States might codperate with 
other nations in establishing an international authority to 
guarantee peace. A year later, on January 8, 1918, when the 
United States was itself a belligerent, President Wilson again 
undertook to lay down the conditions of a just peace, and the 
“fourteen points ” then set forth became forthwith the definite 
programme of America’s conception of a just peace. These 
“fourteen points,” together with other more general principles 
subsequently enunciated by the President, entered into the 
negotiations preceding the armistice which marked the surren- 
der of Germany, so that the Allied nations became obligated 
to construct the present treaty upon them as a foundation. The 
extent to which they have been adhered to or departed from 
will appear in the discussion of the specific clauses of the 
Treaty. In any case it is clear that the scope of the Treaty 
transcends the immediate issues raised by the War. 

A second unique and significant feature of the present 
Treaty is the fact that the terms of the settlement are intimately 
bound up with the creation of a new agency for the mainte- 
nance of international peace. The League of Nations, to which 
Section I. is devoted, forms an integral part of the Treaty, and 
while constituted as the general guarantor of the new inter- 
national order it is made at the same time the active adminis- 
trator of a number of the specific provisions of the Treaty. Dur- 
ing the formulation of the Treaty considerable criticism was 
directed against the combination of what were regarded as two 
distinct objects, and a resolution, signed on March 3d by thirty- 
seven Senators, called upon President Wilson to postpone the 
formation of the League of Nations until the conclusion of the 
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Peace Treaty. The object of the Peace Conference in making 
the League an integral part of the Treaty will appear from a 
study of the machinery set up for the execution of various 
clauses of the Treaty. We may infer that the Conference felt 
that certain questions bearing upon international reconstruc- 
tion could only be settled rightly under the guardianship of the 
League. Unless it was assumed that the old order of inter- 
national rivalry and individual self-protection had passed 
away, it would be necessary to make concessions of strategic 
territory which would violate the principles of self-determina- 
tion upon which the Conference was endeavoring to recon- 
struct the map of Europe. At the same time certain provisions 
of an executory character which might require years for their 
fulfillment, and certain other constructive provisions which 
were to be continuous in their operation, required the creation 
of permanent commissions to see to their fulfillment. The 
supervision of the work of these commissions by the League, 
direct in some cases and indirect in others, will do much to 
make it easier for the parties to the Treaty to acquiesce in the 
action taken. Moreover, the rivalries created by the assign- 
ment of the colonies of Germany to mandatory States become 
far easier of adjustment in the presence of a provision that 
the mandatory State shall exercise its duties of guardianship 
subject to the control of the League. Allowing for differences 
of opinion as to the manner in which the negotiations of the 
Peace Conference have been conducted, and for further 
changes which it may be necessary to make in the constitution 
of the League, it would seem that the League of Nations has an 
essential part to play in the execution of a Treaty which is not 
only to settle immediate issues, but to lay the foundations of 
permanent peace. 

For the purpose of critical study we may depart from the 
order followed by the several sections of the Treaty, and divide 
its provisions into those which bear upon the problem of rep- 
aration and securities and those which are of a constructive 
character and are designed to lay the basis of a new inter- 
national order. Beginning with the provisions for reparation, 
Germany is laid under obligation to make redress in money 
and in property for the losses suffered by the Allied nations. 
The “ fourteen points ” contained no other reference to repara- 
tion than that the occupied territory of Belgium and France 
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should be “ restored;” but in a memorandum submitted by the 
Allied governments to President Wilson pending the armistice 
negotiations, it was stated that by this provision the Allied gov- 
ernments understood that compensation would be made by 
Germany “for all damage done to the civilian population of 
the Allies and their property by the aggression of Germany by 
land, by sea, and from the air.” The bill is a heavy one. Sec- 
tion VII. provides that the total amount which Germany is to 
pay shall be later determined by an inter-allied Reparation 
Commission, before which Germany is to be given a hearing. 
A schedule of payments running during a period of thirty years 
is to be then presented. In the meantime, as an immediate 
step towards restoration, Germany is to pay within two years 
twenty billion marks in either gold, ships, or other specific 
forms of payment, and is to repay to Belgium all sums bor- 
rowed by the latter from the Allies in consequence of the viola- 
tion by Germany of the neutrality treaty of 1839. In respect 
to the larger amount due as compensation for the losses suf- 
fered by the population of the Allied governments, it is recog- 
nized that the resources of Germany are not adequate to make 
complete reparation, but compensation is demanded under 
seven main categories of losses. The Reparation Commission 
will act as a sort of board of receivers for the German nation, 
and will see that priority is given to the claims of the Allies 
over the discharge of domestic loans. 

The question arises whether the bill of damages constitutes 
the levy of an indemnity as distinct from losses suffered. 
Punitive indemnities in the form of requiring Germany to pay 
the whole cost of the War have been generally repudiated in 
the various pronouncements by Allied statesmen as to the 
proper principles of a just settlement. But the sum total of the 
amount required for reparation, if the estimate of one hundred 
billion marks be correct, is so enormous that the German Gov- 
ernment might well be justified, considering the greatly dimin- 
ished resources of the country, in regarding it as reducing Ger- 
many to virtual wage slavery. It is a hard law, if an old and 
well recognized one, which makes an entire people responsible 
for the acts of their government, even when that government 
is as little subject to the control of the people as was the execu- 
tive branch of the German Empire. Nor does international 
law take account of the fact that, when once a war has begun, 
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many thousands who would never have voted to begin it, had 
they been consulted and had they known the facts, are driven 
to support it by the same impulse of patriotism which receives 
the highest praise when the nation’s cause is just. In his ad- 
dress to Congress on April 2, 1917, asking that war be declared, 
President Wilson asserted that “we have no quarrel with the 
German people.: We have no feeling towards them but one of 
sympathy and friendship. It was not upon their impulse that 
their government acted in entering this War.” This distinction 
between the German people and their rulers does not appear to 
have operated to have reduced the indemnities which the 
masses of Germany must pay. Just as is the reckoning by the 
traditions of the law, it takes no account of the fact that even 
so docile a people as the Germans would doubtless have re- 
sisted the domination of their military caste had not the whole 
international system of the decades before 1914 been based 
upon the rivalry of opposing imperialistic policies, so as to 
blind even the just to the iniquity of war, or rather so as to de- 
ceive even right-minded persons into accepting as a war of self- 
defence what was in reality a war of aggression. 

In addition to reparation in the form of payments of 
money, Germany is required (Section III.) to surrender the 
coal mines of the Saar Basin as compensation for the destruc- 
tion of coal mines in northern France. In order that this may 
not involve a cession of territory contrary to the principle of 
self-determination, the treaty provides that the territory is to 
be governed by a commission appointed by the League of 
Nations, which is to administer the country under the con- 
ditions prescribed by the Treaty. After fifteen years a plebiscite 
is to be held by communes to ascertain the desire of the popu- 
lation whether it shall continue under the existing control of 
the League or be united to France or to Germany. It cannot be 
said that this latter provision is a desirable one, for it offers a 
strong temptation to the contending powers to carry on rival 
propaganda which would be a menace to the cause of peace. 
Further provisions for reparation (Section VIII.) consist in an 
elaborate array of restrictions imposed upon German trade. 
German customs duties are regulated, shipping privileges in 
German ports are secured for the Allied nations, and unfair 
German trade practices are to be abolished. A large number of 
international conventions to which Germany was a party are to 
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be renewed, and special treaties with individual members of the 
Allied nations may be renewed upon giving notice. German 
property in the territories of the Allies may be liquidated as 
compensation for property of their citizens not restored or paid 
for by Germany; and provisions are laid down for the can- 
cellation or renewal of contracts between citizens of the Allied 
nations and German citizens. 

As an item of political justice towards particular offenders, 
provision is made (Section VI.) for the trial of the former 
Kaiser and of persons accused of committing acts in violation 
of the laws of war. In the case of the Kaiser the indictment is 
“for a supreme offence against international morality and 
the sanctity of treaties.” The earlier plan of a criminal indict- 
ment was abandoned owing to the obvious difficulty of making 
out a legal case. For it must be remembered that under in- 
ternational law of 1914, war was a legal means for the redress 
of injuries, and it was left to each nation to decide when its 
highest national interests called upon it to adopt that means. 
On the other hand in the case both of private soldiers and of 
officers there exist documents to prove violations of the time- 
honored laws of war, such as forbid, for example, the mal- 
treatment of non-combatants. Here the offenders are to be 
delivered up and tried by military tribunals under military 
law. 

The provisions adopted in the form of securities against 
future misconduct on the part of Germany (Section VI.) in- 
clude the demobilization of the German army and its limita- 
tion to a permanent strength not exceeding four thousand 
officers and one hundred thousand men; the closing of all fac- 
tories for the manufacture of arms and munitions of war ex- 
cept those specifically mentioned; the abolition of conscription 
and the adoption of a period of enlistment sufficiently long to 
prevent the training of any large number of troops by succes- 
sive replacements; the dismantling of all fortresses situated 
within a zone fifty kilometers east of the Rhine, as well as those 
along the Baltic; the demobilization of the navy and its limita- 
tion to a small force of thirty-six ships of various sizes; and the 
surrender of all other war vessels, and of all airships except a 
small number to be used in searching for submarine mines. 
The occupation of the territory west of the Rhine is to be con- 
tinued for a period of fifteen years (Section XIV.), but this 
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occupation is more in the nature of a guarantee for the execu- 
tion of the Treaty in general than a means of protection against 
future attack; and provision is made for the retirement of the 
armies of occupation from certain areas after periods of five and 
ten years if the conditions of the Treaty are faithfully carried 
out. No mention is made of the dismantling of fortresses in 
the occupied area after the period of occupation, but this may 
be inferred from the provisions relating to the east bank of the 
Rhine. 

Thus far we have been dealing with those portions of the 
treaty which bear upon the problem of reparation for wrong 
done and security against a recurrence of aggression on the 
part of Germany. We may now turn to the wide variety of 
provisions of a constructive: character which seek to correct 
conditions which have long been an obstacle to the peace of 
Europe. More than any other war of the past, the present War 
has raised issues which from one point of view may be re- 
garded as incidental, but which are in many cases actually 
more important for the restoration of law and order than are 
the more immediate issues, the settlement of which has just 
been described. In the first place numerous readjustments of 
territorial boundaries have taken place to carry into effect 
the principle of the self-determination of nationalities. Fore- 
most among these readjustments is the cession of Alsace-Lor- 
raine to France in recognition of the wrong done by Germany 
in 1871 to France and to the people of the two provinces (Sec- 
tion II.). The Treaty assumes that it is the desire of the two 
provinces to be reunited to France, and in consequence no pro- 
vision is made for a popular vote of the inhabitants. To have 
taken a plebiscite after nearly fifty years of German control 
would have presented obvious difficulties, apart from the fact 
that, in the eyes of France, the restoration of the provinces was 
not so much an application of the principle of self- 
determination as a direct nullification of the act of spoliation 
in 1871. 

The small neutral state of Moresnet lying on the borders of 
Prussia and Belgium is ceded by Germany to Belgium. This 
district, of importance because of the zinc mines under its 
mountain, was placed in 1817 under the joint government of 
Prussia and of Holland, to whose rights Belgium succeeded; 
but of recent years the control of the country has been a sub- 
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ject of dispute between the two States. With Moresnet goes 
the diminutive district of Prussian Moresnet just over the 
border. Two other districts, Eupen and Malmedy, are ceded 
to Belgium, subject to a right on the part of their inhabitants to 
protest against the change of sovereignty, the final decision 
resting with the League of Nations. 

The boundary line between Germany and Denmark is to 
be fixed on the principle of self-determination. A line is drawn 
from the mouth of the Schlei River to the mouth of the Eider, 
marking off the duchy of Schleswig, which, together with the 
purely German duchy of Holstein, was taken from Denmark 
by Prussia in 1866. Within this territory an international com- 
mission is to supervise a plebiscite arranged in three zones. 
The object of the zone system of voting is to make it possible 
to secure a new frontier which will actually accord with the 
wishes of the population, not one which might include within 
either Germany or Denmark a large minority opposed to the 
decision of the majority. It is also provided that due regard 
is to be given to geographical and economic conditions. The 
Peace Conference clearly recognized that there are distinct 
limitations to the value of a plebiscite as a just basis for the 
transfer of territory, and that unless conducted under proper 
restriction the plebiscite might create new cases of terra 
irredenta to replace the old. 

The provisions of the Treaty with regard to the cession by 
Germany to Japan of the rights of Germany in the Shantung 
peninsula, seem difficult to reconcile with the principle of self- 
determination. Not only does Kiao-Chau go to Japan, but all 
German rights to the railroad from Tsing-tao to Tsinan-fu, 
including all facilities and mining rights and rights of exploita- 
tion, pass equally to Japan. Japan’s promise to return the 
territory later, not being upon a contractual basis, has not 
satisfied China, and according to the latest reports the Chinese 
Government has instructed its delegates not to sign the Peace 
Treaty with the above provisions included. 

A second constructive task undertaken by the Treaty is the 
creation of two new States on the basis of the principle of 
self-determination applied in the readjustment of the boun- 
daries of existing States. In Section IV. of the Treaty, Germany 
recognizes the complete independence of the Czecho-Slovak 
State, including the autonomous territory of the Ruthenians 
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south of the Carpathian mountains. The frontiers of the new 
State on the southeast remain to be determined, but on the 
northwest, where they are contiguous to Germany, they are to 
follow the frontier of Bohemia in 1914. On this latter point 
considerable difference of opinion has arisen among experts as 
to whether a boundary line could not have been drawn so as to 
exclude the German portions of Bohemia. It is estimated that 
Bohemia contains a German minority as large as thirty-three 
per cent, and a minority which contains a large proportion of 
the more prosperous: business elements of the State. The 
Czecho-Slovak National Committee, speaking from Washing- 
ton and Paris, has been insistent in its claim for the historic 
frontiers of Bohemia. A plebiscite according to the zone sys- 
tem might perhaps have removed the danger of a Germania 
Irredenta in later days. 

A more difficult problem before the Conference was the 
creation of an independent Poland. On the part of Germany 
the Treaty provides for the cession of a part of Upper Silesia, 
most of Posen, and the province of West Prussia on the left 
bank of the Vistula; and since these districts will include 
many who are not Poles, special provision is made for the 
protection of racial, linguistic, or religious minorities. Owing 
to the irregularity of the racial boundary line between the two 
countries, the frontier of Poland on the side of East Prussia 
is to be fixed by two distinct plebiscites. Further, the port of 
Dantzig and the district immediately about it is to be con- 
stituted into a “free city” under the guarantee of the League 
of Nations, and is to be governed by a constitution drawn up 
by a high commissioner appointed by the League and by the 
President of Dantzig, in agreement with the duly appointed 
representatives of the city. Provision is made that the city 
shall be included within the Polish customs frontiers, with- 
out, however, interfering with the free area in the port; 
and Poland is to be insured the free use of the city’s water- 
ways, docks, and other port facilities, together with the con- 
trol and administration of the Vistula River. Dantzig thus 
returns to a status approximating that which it held from the 
time of the Hanseatic League until its incorporation into Prus- 
sia in 1793. The loss of Dantzig to Germany, accompanied by 
the cession of West Prussia and the separation of East Prus- 
sia from the rest of Germany, will be one of the hardest parts 
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of the Treaty for Germany to bear. West Prussia was acquired 
by Prussia in the first partition of Poland in 1774, but it had at 
the time a large German population, being one of the districts 
settled by the same Teutonic Order which colonized East Prus- 
sia. Scholars, considering the problem from the point of view 
of abstract principle rather than of expediency, have ques- 
tioned whether a solution could not have been reached which 
would have given Poland a right of way along the Vistula to 
the sea and the use of the port facilities of Dantzig, without the 
necessity of extensive transfers of territory which, as in the 
case of the outer fringe of Bohemia, may create a permanent 
cause of unrest. The thirteenth of the “fourteen points ” called 
for the creation of an independent Polish state, which should 
include the territories “inhabited by indisputably Polish pop- 
ulations,” and which should be assured a free and secure access 
to the sea. 

Another constructive feature of the Treaty is the creation 
of a mandatory system for the control of the German colonies. 
By Section V. of the Treaty, Germany renounces her overseas 
possessions in favor of the Allied and associated powers. The 
Constitution of the League of Nations then comes forward with 
its provisions for the administration by a mandatory state of 
the colonies in Central and Southwest Africa, and in the South 
Pacific Islands. The importance of this control of undeveloped 
territories by guardian states responsible to the League is not 
merely that these backward races will be protected from pos- 
sible exploitation, but that a new principle of international re- 
sponsibility is introduced in the conditions laid down for the 
administration of these territories. The conditions not only 
call for a just domestic government, but provide for equal op- 
portunities for the trade and commerce of other members of 
the League, thus attempting to prevent the jealousy caused by 
exclusive control. Security for the fulfillment of these con- 
ditions is sought in the requirement that the guardian state is 
to render to the League an annual report in reference to the ter- 
ritory committed to its charge. 

A number of constructive provisions in regard to inter- 
national transportation are included in the Treaty, but unfor- 
tunately their application is limited to the grant of easements 
in favor of the Allied governments on German railways and 
waterways and in German ports, instead of being extended to 
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the mutual intercourse of all members of the League. Economic 
rights of way have long been a source of international 
rivalry, and while much was done during the nineteenth cen- 
tury to open up to commerce the great rivers of Europe and to 
facilitate the passage of through freight from harbors to in- 
land towns across national lines, much yet remains to be done. 
No inland state can breathe freely, in a commercial sense, unless 
it is assured good service at reasonable rates over the railways 
of its maritime neighbor and adequate port facilities. The 
policy pursued by Austria of shutting Serbia off from the 
Adriatic, and thus making Serbia economically dependent 
upon her, was undoubtedly one of the chief sources of friction 
between the two countries, which gave inspiration and force to 
the Pan-Slavic movement. The third of the “fourteen points ” 
called for the removal of all economic barriers and the estab- 
lishment of an equality of trade conditions among the nations 
consenting to the peace settlement. We have already seen that 
the Treaty makes Dantzig a free port and thus meets one ground 
of competitive hostility between Poland and Germany. Pro- 
vision is also made that Czecho-Slovakia shall have access to 
the sea by means of special transportation rights north and 
south. To the north Germany is to lease to Czecho-Slovakia 
spaces in the ports of Hamburg and Stettin, while to the south 
the new State is to have the right to run its own through trains 
to Fiume and Trieste. Belgium is to be permitted to build a 
deep-draft canal from the Rhine to the Meuse within twenty- 
five years if she so desires. At the same time the German rail- 
way system is to be reorganized so as to secure through com- 
munication across its territory. And, as marking the progress 
of aérial navigation, provision is made that aircraft of the 
Allied and associated powers shall have full liberty of passage 
over and landing on German territory, and equal treatment 
with the most favored nation planes as to internal commercial 
traffic in Germany. 

The internationalization of the Kiel Canal and of the 
navigable German rivers constitutes a constructive measure 
of great importance. The Kiel Canal, previously open only 
on the sufferance of Germany, is to remain open and free to 
the ships of war and of commerce of all nations on terms of 
absolute equality, and thus comes within the conditions already 
laid down for the use of the Suez and Panama Canals. The 
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Rhine and the Moselle had already been internationalized by 
the Congress of Vienna in 1815, and provision is merely made 
for a change in the Central Commission regulating the navi- 
gation of the two rivers. The European Danube Commission, 
created in 1856, is continued, and a new commission created 
for the Upper Danube. The Elbe, the Oder, the Ultava, and the 
Niemen are declared international and placed under special 
commissions composed of representatives of the riparian and 
other states. Czecho-Slovakia is thus insured a waterway to 
the North Sea and to the Baltic, and Poland a second outlet 
on the northeast; while Czecho-Slovakia, Serbia and Ru- 
mania are given special protection in the navigation of the 
Danube. 

Section XIII. deals with the problem of international labor 
organization, and bears the least direct relation to the im- 
mediate issues raised by the War. It is in reality not an inter- 
national problem, in the sense of involving the relations be- 
tween nations, but a universal national problem, and it may 
be regarded as a sort of “rider ” tacked on to the Peace Treaty 
to satisfy the demands of the labor groups in the several coun- 
tries for an immediate statement of principles. Provision is 
made for a permanent organization to promote international 
adjustment of labor conditions by means of an annual inter- 
national labor conference and an international labor office. 
Nine principles of labor conditions are set forth in the treaty, 
and they represent in general the standards of labor conditions 
advocated in recent years by the American Federation of 
Labor. Considering the fact that the burdens of taxation in 
Europe will fall with special weight upon the proletariat, no 
one will deny the vital importance of the principles laid down. 
What is equally important, however, is the implied recognition 
that a war to make the world safe for democracy cannot be 
successful unless democracy is rendered possible by the estab- 
lishment of labor conditions in all countries which will give to 
labor the time and the opportunity for intelligent participation 
in public affairs. It would be interesting, but out of place here, 
to discuss the possible effect of these provisions upon the re- 
moval of the tariff barriers which have undoubtedly played 
a part in the creation of commercial rivalry and jealousy 
among the nations. 

Such are the more important provisions of the Treaty of 
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Peace with Germany. While the text of the treaties with 
Austria, Turkey, and Bulgaria is not yet available, it is evident 
that they will follow the same general lines as the Treaty with 
Germany. Several difficult problems of territorial readjust- 
ment will be presented in these treaties, notably the adjust- 
ment of the conflicting claims of Italy and Jugo-Slavia to 
Fiume and the Dalmatian coast, the contest between Italy and 
Greece for control over the islands of the #gean Sea released 
from Turkish sovereignty during the present War and the war 
between Turkey and Italy in 1911, the delimitation of the 
boundary between Rumania and Hungary, possibly by a series 
of plebiscites in Transylvania, the division of Galicia between 
Poland and Ukrainia, and the assignment of mandates over 
Albania, Syria, Mesopotamia and Armenia. 

Can it be said that the present Treaty is consistent with the 
the principles of a just settlement as expressed in the various 
addresses of President Wilson which have been so generally 
quoted as the basis of a lasting peace? No one will contend 
that an ideal settlement has been reached. During the dark 
hours of the conflict states vowed their belief in abstract prin- 
ciples of justice which in the hour of triumph they are reluctant 
to apply to concrete facts. In some instances compromises 
have been made which puzzle the onlooker because he has 
not before him the facts upon which the Conference based its 
decision. In other cases the compromises appear to threaten 
the very ideals for which the War was fought. But if we look 
not to the weak spots in the Treaty, but to its construcive pro- 
visions, if we compare it with the settlement effected at Vienna 
in 1815 or at Berlin in 1878, we cannot but feel that great 
progress has been made. The plebiscite as a basis for the trans- 
fer of territory has been generally applied, new states are 
created to satisfy the desires of national groups, colonies are 
put under guardianship, commercial traffic in Europe is given 
greater freedom, and new international agencies have been 
created to superintend the administration of rights con- 
ferred. 

Much has been done to secure a just peace, but much more 
remains to be done to secure a permanent peace. A heavy 
weight has been laid upon Germany, which she cannot be 
expected to bear patiently if any hope of release is offered. 
The duress under which she is laid will not of itself give legal 
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validity to the terms of peace. The experience of history 
shows that military securities have a way of proving elusive 
as years go by. The only lasting security appears to lie in the 
new League of Nations which is made, as it were, the spon- 
sor and guardian of the Treaty. Unless the League can be 
looked to for the amendment of those parts of the Treaty which 
may come to work injustice, and for such further readjust- 
ments of territory as the future may show to be necessary, un- 
less it can substitute common international rights for the 
rivalry of individual national claims and lay the basis of a 
codperative commonwealth in place of a competitive armed 
camp, the present Treaty cannot survive a generation. With 
all its minor defects the League represents the passing of the 
old order of alliances and counter-alliances and of the un- 
stable balance of power which grew out of them. The col- 
lective judgment of the united nations offers hope for a just 
solution of the problems yet awaiting to be settled. What the 
world needs even more than due satisfaction for wrong done 
is wise provision for the maintenance of justice in the future. 
No treaty of peace with its security and reparation clauses can 
accomplish this; only the concerted action of nations contin- 
uously dominated by high ideals is adequate. 














Rew Books. 


MARSHAL FERDINAND FOCH. By A. Hilliard Atteridge. New 

York: Dodd; Mead & Co. $2.50. 

The life story of Marshal Foch up to the present is the slow 
and persistent evolution of certain forces of character—study, 
devotion to a cause, religious faith. The accomplishments of his 
life are the logical outcome of his manner of living. The past is 
continually being justified in the present. This is the feeling one 
has after he finishes Mr. Atteridge’s account of the Marshal. 

Thanks to the cunning of the author, Foch the personality is 
more expressed in his works than in his persons. He moves, like a 
force of destiny, behind the machinery of tremendous events. The 
book brings his biography up to 1905, and then turns aside to 
consider his two volumes of military tactics—Principes de la 
Guerre (1903) and De la Conduite de la Guerre (1905), which 
served as text-books at the Ecole de Guerre of which he was com- 
mander. Rather abstruse for the average reader, these books, and 
one not acquainted with military affairs might find them hard 
reading. His theory of “ economy of force,” of advance action and 
reserve mobility must be understood, to grasp entirely the prin- 
ciples which governed his manceuvres in the late War. To reduce 
his lectures to a phrase, “ action is the first law of war ”—and this 
law he followed from the Battle of Morhange to the last day be- 
fore the armistice. 

Oddly enough Foch did not receive his baptism of fire until 
this War. In the Battle of Morhange he showed his capacity as a 
leader in defeat; a few days later in the Battle of Trouée De 
Charmes—the first great victory for France—the leader in victory. 
At Morhange he paid the price of sacrifice—his only son and 
son-in-law were lost. De Charmes made his reputation secure; 
he rose to command of the Ninth Army, an army not yet assem- 
‘bled. Foch assembled it and under Joffre at the Marne proved 
the wisdom of his theory, written fourteen years before, of mobility 
in reserves. His work under Joffre led to a Chief of Staff posi- 
tion. At the first Battle of Ypres he codrdinated with General 
French and helped stem the German drive for the Channel ports. 
From this point on, his rise to Generalissimo of the French forces, 
Commander-in-Chief of the Allied armies and Marshal of France 
was a Steady, inevitable progress. 

Foch never fights alone—he arms himself with the shield of 
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Faith. He has been known to spend hours in prayer before bat- 
tle. Daily Communion is with him part of the day’s living. And 
as he is devout, so is he simple—simple in his love of the country, 
his home, his gardens. He has never played politics and yet he 
has risen despite anti-clerical influences. It was from Clémenceau, 
arch anti-clerical, that he received his appointment of Director 
of the Ecole de Guerre! Steadily he drove forward. His life is an 
amazing evidence of logic in living, and in writing this account 
Mr. Atteridge gives us a new kind of hero legend. 


CAMBRIDGE ESSAYS ON EDUCATION. Edited by A. C. Benson, 

LL.D. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50. 

The purpose of the contributors to this remarkable volume 
was to expound the underlying aims and principles of education. 
Viscount Bryce well remarks in the introduction that there is need, 
in view of the tendency to rush to schemes which seem promising 
because they are new, to restate and enforce by argument sound 
educational principles. The writers were in no way hampered 
by the views of their fellow contributors, with the result that a 
discrepancy of views crops out here and there. Thus, while Dean 
Inge maintains that we have sinned by undervaluing the life of 
reason, Mr. A. C. Benson contends that we have erred by directing 
so much attention to purely logical and reasoning faculties. Ina 
charming essay the latter pleads for the cultivation of the imagina- 
tion, pointing out that the greater part of a human being’s un- 
occupied, and probably a considerable portion of his occupied, 
hours are spent in some exercise of that faculty. It would be 
strange did not the old feud between science and the humanities 
find some echo in these pages. While the Dean of St. Paul’s bids 
us resist firmly those who wish to make education purely scien- 
tific. Mr. W. Bateson deplores the fact that the leadership of the 
country is in the hands of men whose gifts are of the “ vocal” 
rather than the scientific order, and laments that young boys are 
not brought up on science. He goes out of his way to insist that 
agnosticism is the very life and mainspring of education, and that 
“the struggle between science and religion continues and must be 
perpetually renewed.” In tone and temper this essay on the 
“Place of Science in Education” is singularly out of tune with 


the others, and illustrates the narrowness of view that so often 
characterizes the purely scientific outlook. 

It is easy to light upon discrepancies among writers who have 
consciously eschewed “an educational conspiracy,” but such dif- 
ferences of view are inherent in any discussion of the various 
aspects of education which is conducted independently. The 
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essays, with the exception noted, are marked by the sanity of 
thought, the spirit of reverence, and the distinction of style that 
we look for from such writers as Dean Inge, Mr. A. C. Benson, and 
the head masters of the great English secondary schools. They 
touch upon every aspect of school life. In the essay on “The Use of 
Leisure ” Mr. J. H. Badley writes with insight and discernment on 
a theme which is altogether too rarely brought to the notice of 
educationalists. In various other essays truths are emphasized 
which, though trite enough, are lost to view in the mania for fads. 
We are reminded that it.does not matter very much what is taught, 
the important question being what is learned. It is also too often 
overlooked “ that no change in the curriculum can do much for 
education as long as the pupils imbibe no respect for intellectual 
values at home and find none among their school fellows.” Too 
much trust must not be reposed in the virtue of examinations: 
“the examination system flourishes best where there is no gen- 
uine desire for mental cultivation.” Neither must too much re- 
liance be placed on the study of civics and political science as a 
direct training for citizenship: “ The exercise of good citizenship 
follows naturally as the inevitable result of a highly developed 
life.” The need of religion is not left in doubt: “ How to spirit- 
ualize education is the real problem, for it is only by a spiritualized 
education that we can escape from the avalanche of materialism 
that is hanging over the European world just now.” If the words 
of Mr. W. W. Vaughan were to be widely adopted many a problem 
in school and society would be solved: ‘‘ We must see to it that 
the Ark of the Covenant is borne before our nation and our 
schools, along the way that is new and still full of stones of stum- 
bling.” 


CARVEN FROM THE LAUREL TREE. By Theodore Maynard. 

New York: Robert M. McBride & Co. $1.50. 

An essay is a study in still life. Write of life in flux, and you 
write a novel. Write of life in crisis, and you write a play. But 
write of a thing as you deliberately pose it, and you write an essay. 
The distinction between the good and the ineffectual essayist is 
his vision—the light in which he views his study. One light will 
illumine more than another. Mr. Theodore Maynard’s light is 
Catholic faith—and with it he manages to penetrate into the heart 
of his subjects. But his pen is light and he knows the meaning 
and purpose of laughter. In this lies his claim to distinction. For 
his laughter is as illuminating as his faith. 

Consider such subjects as “ The Mystical Note in Poetry ”— 
the first essay in this volume. It could be made very heavy, but 
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Mr. Maynard chooses to make it light, and, in the short measure of 
twelve pages, he succeeds in setting down the fundamentals of 
mysticism, showing it as something more than symbolism, a gift 
that penetrates to the very heart of Divine reality. In the same 
fashion he criticizes the Ozford Book of Mystical Verse. His 
definitions are excellent—‘‘a mere emotional exaltation before 
the outspread loveliness of the world, or an intellectual idealiza- 
tion of beauty, do not in any sense constitute mysticism ... 
mysticism begins with the fierce, unconquerable passion of the 
soul to pierce to Reality and is consummated in the union of the 
soul with Reality.” 

“The Humor of the Saints ” is quite the most delightful essay 
in the volume. It comprehends that baffling laughter of the sons 
of God which Puritan and Protestant minds can never understand. 
Laughter is the religion of little children—and we must come as 
little children. The Protestant has forgotten to laugh. If for once 
he learned how, he would cease being a Protestant! In much the 
same jocular vein is “ On Drinking Songs ”—but here we find the 
finger-prints of Chestertonian influence, and the trouble with the 
Chestertonian style is, that you eventually can guess what he is 
going to say—and he always does. 

“ The Art of Alice Meynell ” is a delicate appreciation of a pen 
too little known. Her subtleties, however, are not for common 
consumption and after one reads Mr. Maynard’s essay, he is apt to 
conclude that they never will be. 

In “The Drama of the Dramatists” he tells the poignant 
tragedy of “ Herbert and Michael Field,” a page of devotion that 
shines like a candle in the dark and reflects its light in rare and 
choicely written books. 

As a student of economic situations Mr. Maynard does not 
seem to be so successful, but when he touches such men as Thomas 
More and leads you down some English byway, he is a delightful 
and amusing companion. He has assembled a book worth while, 
one to read slowly and with appreciation. It has a bouquet like 
fine old wine—and over it you can smack your lips contentedly. 
THE CHRONICLES OF AMERICA. Edited by Dr. Allen Johnson, 

Professor of American History in the Yale University. New 

Haven: Yale University Press. Fifty volumes at $3.50 per 

volume by the set. ; 

This series is intended to give a comprehensive survey of 
America, its origin, development, character, and traditions in 
such a simple, vivid, living, readable narrative, that it will appeal 
to the man unaccustomed to read history. With this purpose in 
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view the editor selected writers who can write, some from the pro- 
fessorial ranks, others from the class of novelists, journalists and 
publicists. While the editor has painstakingly supervised the 
whole work to its last detail, he has wisely left each writer un- 
hampered to express his own individuality; sometimes even ut the 
expense of critical accuracy. Therefore there is a marked un- 
evenness in the volumes just as in the well-known American Na- 
tion Series, which at first thought the Chronicles might seem to 
supersede, but with which they do not even compete because of 
the totally different audience to which an appeal is made. These 
are not research volumes of the dry, scholarly, detached type; 
they add little to our knowledge, but re-tell the old story in a 
refreshing, interesting way. There is an attempt to emphasize 
the social as well as the political life, to tell how the people lived, 
and to revive the heroes of our past in personal character por- 
traits. Each volume has a brief bibliography suggesting further 
material for the general reader who cares to delve deeper. No 
expense has been spared by the publisher on this so-called “ Abra- 
ham Lincoln Edition.” Printed on specially made all-rag, water- 
marked, hand-cut paper, bound in good boards, in Yale blue and 
gilt with the college heraldic emblem, each volume is amply pro- 
vided with maps and hand printed illustrations in photogravure, 
which, some seven hundred in all, will form the finest published 
collection of American historical pictures. 


Elizabethan Sea-Dogs, by William Wood. In this volume 
Mr. Wood deals with the English background of American history, 
describing England as she emerged from isolation to enter into 
fierce competition with Spain, Portugal and France. The Genoese 
Cabots, located at the thriving seaport of Bristol, embark on voy- 
ages of exploration under the patronage of the penurious, bour- 
geois King, Henry VII. Cape Breton and Newfoundland are dis- 
covered. Thus England in 1497 enters the New World despite 
Spanish protests. Henry VII., the greatest English monarch of the 
seas, builds ships out of his vast inheritance to safeguard his pos- 
sessions and his very own church from the rival Catholic powers. 
Then follows the strictly Anglican interpretation, even to the 
phraseology, of the internal religious struggle under Edward, 
“ Bloody Mary,” and the “Good Elizabeth,” between Protestants 
and the so-styled “ Ultra-Papists ” and “ Catholics who were anti- 
Roman.” The religious question settled, the writer considers the 
economic depression of Elizabethan times, the class struggle, the 
enclosures, the submerging of laborers, rising prices, monopolies, 
and speculation. No wonder English seafaring men and commer- 
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cial adventurers viewed with envious eyes the silver-laden Spanish 
galleons, homeward bound from the South American mainland 
and the West Indies. England unleashed her sea-dogs, half pirati- 
cal marauders, half traders and negro-slavers, seamen of whose 
daring at least there could be no doubt. Peace there might be 
between England and Spain, but on the Spanish Main when Eng- 
lishmen met Spaniards, there was war to the knife, with prizes, but 
no prisoners. Adventurous was the life of William and Sir John 
Hawkins of Plymouth, Drake of Devon, Grenville, Raleigh, and 
their mates. Quaint were their songs and mariners’ slang, which 
are possibly quoted at too great pains. Great were their fights 
and their service to England, culminating in their destruction of 
the Armada; but not ingloriously did Santa Cruz and Parma fail. 
The writer indeed is a happy chronicler of those stirring times. 


Crusaders of New France, by William Bennet Munro. To 
Father Henri Beaude, “this tribute to the men of his race and 
faith is affectionately inscribed.” Thus Mr. Munro commences 
his fascinating narrative of Frenchmen in the New World, of in- 
trepid seamen, of fiery seigneurs, of martyred Jesuits, of indomit- 
able coureurs-de-bois, of hostile Indians, of irksome journeyings. 
It is written in a flowing style, with an intelligent sympathy and a 
keen realization of the French spirit. A living touch is given in 
the understanding interpretation of Cartier, Colbert, Richelieu, 
La Salle, Father Brébeuf, and Bishop Laval. 

We sail with the hardy Cartier from the Breton port of St. 
Malo in 1534, across Northern seas into the gulf and river of St. 
Lawrence, only to suffer that terrible winter in Quebec, and then 
fail in the anticipated discovery of the Northwest passage. Sixty 
years elapse before Champlain, colonizer and explorer, arrives. 
Quebec is founded (1608); inland voyages are made along the 
Ottawa River and into the Huron country, where as early as 1615 
the Récollet, Le Caron, served his missionary stations. Montreal 
is established in 1642, and the Jesuits appear. The iron-willed 
Frontenac is described as one who more than any other colonial 
governor commanded the respect and support of the Indians. 
Under his orders exploring parties break into the silent depths 
of the forests. No danger could deter such coureurs as La Salle, 
the Tontys, Du Lhut, Radisson, Groseilliers, Joliet, Nicolet, Le 
Sueur, and the Pére Marquette. Forts spring up at Niagara, 
Detroit, Sault Ste. Marie, and St. Louis to mark the French ad- 
vance along the Great Lakes, into the Ohio country, and along the 
Illinois and Mississippi Rivers. In part the hopes of Richelieu, of 
Colbert and of the Grand Monarch were being fulfilled. 
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The author gives a splendid appreciation of Bishop Laval, 
minimizing instead of magnifying his strife with governor and 
intendant over their respective privileges. His social and educa- 
tional work are developed, as well as his support of the Jesuit 
policy in preventing liquor sales to the savages. The writer’s re- 


gard for the Church is attested in the following: “Nearly all | 


that was distinctive in the life of the Old Canada links itself in 
one way or another with the Catholic religion. From first to last 
in the history of New France the most pervading trait was the 
loyalty of its people to the Church of their fathers. Intendants 
might come and go; governors abode their destined hour and went 
their way; but the apostles of the ancient faith never for one 
moment released their grip upon the hearts and minds of the 
Canadians” (page 113). Of the Jesuits he speaks with the 
customary enthusiasm, “as the truest friends the Indian has 
ever had,” and as an order true to Church and King, seeking 
neither ease nor caste privileges but always searching out new 
tasks. “ The physical vigor, the moral heroism, and the unquench- 
able religious zeal of the missionaries were qualities exemplified 
in a measure and to a degree which are beyond the power of any 
pen to describe. Historians of all creeds have tendered homage to 
their self-sacrifice and zeal, and never has the work of human 
hand or spirit been more worthy of tribute” (page 117). 


The Conquest of New France, by George M. Wrong. Pro- 
fessor Wrong’s volume recounts the struggle of France and Eng- 
land for the mastery of the American continent, through that 
series of wars which the New World knows as the Wars of King 
William, Queen Anne, King George, and of the French and In- 
dians. While the author’s viewpoint is essentially Anglo-Saxon, 
even to the extent of grieving that our Revolution was inevitable, 
yet there is a determination to be fair. He has a real understand- 
ing of the basic greatness of the French and a recognition of the 
sanguine hopes and heroic efforts with which the numerically 
weak Canadians fought against the overpowering pressure of the 
English. It is a story of such colonials as Frontenac, Phips and 
his Puritans, Pepperell, Dinwiddie, Shirley, de Vaudreuil, Am- 
herst, and of the author’s heroes, Wolfe and Montcalm. It is a 
story of valiant deeds, treacherous attacks, Indian massacres, and 
of atrocities in which the redmen were often outdone by their 
white allies of either side. Yet it was an inevitable conflict be- 
tween two civilizations, as is set forth in an especially good chap- 
ter, “Quebec and Boston,” contrasting Canada with the English 
colonies. However, there is a pathos in the loss of an empire 
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which Frenchmen created with such supreme efforts, and whose 
ideals Lower Canada still clings unto with tenacity. 

“The Great West” is the subject of an intensely gripping 
chapter of adventurous exploration. There pass before us the 
brothers d’Iberville and Bienville, who founded New Orleans in 
1718, Cadillac, the Vérendryes, who toiled for a generation until 
they reached the Black Hills, if not the Rocky Mountains, the 
Jesuit Charlevoix who loved the Sioux so well, the unknown fol- 
lowers of St. Pierre who explored the Rockies (1751), and the Brit- 
ish furriers Hendry and Mackenzie who in 1789 broke trails into 
British Columbia and along that frozen Arctic River. 

The treatment of the Acadians is based too closely upon 
Rarkman, and Atkins’ defence of the English in his Archives of 
Nova Scotia, when there was available the authoritative work, 
Acadie, by Henry d’Arles. Cruelty like the heartless expulsion of 
the Acadians with its breach of contract, can hardly at this 
moment be justified on the grounds of military necessity. There 
is much in the volume to please a Catholic reader and little to 
annoy, save the assertion that Puritan and Frenchman might 
equally deride each other, the one because of the Catholic belief 
as to the efficacy of Indian baptism, the other because of witch- 
burning (page 40). “In zeal for education Quebec was therefore 
not behind Boston,” the author observes with national pride, in 
pointing out that the year Harvard was founded, a college and 
school were established for French and native youth in Quebec, 
and during the following year an Ursuline Convént, “ which 
throughout the intervening years has continued its important 
work of educating girls.” 


Pioneers of the Old South, by Mary Johnston. Treating the 
Old South as an economic, political unit, Miss Johnston weaves 
together her detailed description of the settlement of the an- 
tagonistic colonies of Virginia and Maryland, and her extremely 
brief survey of the Carolinas and the belated Georgia plantations. 
The volume is interestingly though hurriedly written, in a de- 
cidedly novelistic, imaginative style with numerous poetic 
allusions and quoted verses. The author will meet criticism from 
the writers of uninteresting but painfully accurate monographs, 
whom she regards with disdainful superiority. One is amused at 
the conscious effort to eulogize the occasional Scot who has been 
drawn into the story. 

There is a vivid account of the Virginia Company’s efforts, 
the obstacles in the way of the heroic services of the boastful 
Captain John Smith, the necessary tyranny of Dale, the Baconian 
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revolt, the beginnings of representative government, and the 
economic prosperity grounded on the tobacco crop with its negro 
and indentured labor. The narrow policy of Virginia is neither 
hidden nor enlarged upon, in, for instance, the expulsion of Presi- 
dent Edward Maria Wingfield in the early years because he was of 
a Catholic family, or the usual tithing of Puritans and infidels 
for the support of the Anglican Establishment. The writer has a 
respectful regard for the able Baltimore family, the convert, 
George Calvert, who conceived a colony of refuge for persecuted 
British Catholics, his eldest son Cecil who carried out the plan, 
and his younger sons and grandson whose fostering care made 
Maryland a successful plantation. While persecution in England 
is minimized, and while there is a carping criticism that free- 
thinkers were not graciously harbored in Maryland, there is a 
wholehearted acceptance of Baltimore’s toleration as natural 
rather than artful. ‘“ Cecil Calvert has a niche in the temple of 
human enlightenment” (page 191). This is her estimate of the 
founder of “a land—Mary’s land-—where all Christians might 
foregather, brothers and sisters in one home! Religious tolerance 
—>practical separation of Church and State—that was a broad idea 
for his age, a generous idea for a Roman Catholic of a time not so 
far removed from the medieval. Catholics, Anglicans, Puri- 
tans, Dissidents, and non-conformists of almost any physiognomy, 
might come and be at home, unpunished for variations in belief ” 
(page 122). Baltimore’s kindliness and tact were evidenced by 
his conciliatory treatment of the Indians which won practical im- 
munity from attack, and his appointment of William Stone, a Puri- 
tan, as Governor and a majority of Puritans in the Council when 
Cromwell had usurped control of England. With the accession of 
William and Mary, the Baitimore family lost hold, until the fourth 
baron regained his colonial barony by conforming with the Church 
of England. Then Maryland became, as other colonies, a land 
of persecution, where the Puritan was ill-treated, and the Catho- 
lic proscribed. 


The Eve of the Revolution, by Carl Becker. Professor Becker 
of Cornell University offers an essay on the pre-Revolutionary 
epoch, in which he restates the time-worn thesis that England was 
not entirely in the wrong nor the colonies always in the right. It 
is written in a chatty, readable style, which at times becomes of- 
fensively sarcastic or flippant. In his preface, anticipating criti- 
cism, he shields himself by admitting that he has quoted and 
paraphrased to an unusual extent in this “ enterprise of question- 
able orthodoxy.” While his views, illusive as they often are, 
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would hardly pass current with the Daughters of the Revolution, 
it is well to realize the difficulties of the English administration, 
the Yankee disinclination to pay taxes, the easy public conscience 
toward smuggling, the outrageous rioting of Boston and New 
York mobs, the maliciousness of the Sons of Liberty toward the 
maligned loyalist, the self-interest of many a patriot, and the in- 
fluence of local social and political rivalries upon the national 
movement. Some readers will see Virginia’s first families in a 
new light, as well as Sam Adams the Boston “ boss,” who busied 
himself so much with the public business that his private affairs 
were in a precarious state and his family unclothed. The writer’s 
knack at striking off men’s character and work is given free play 
in dealing with the “ heroes and villains ” of the period. We are 
told that the constitutional interpretation of the Stamp Act as laid 
down by the eminent Catholic lawyer, Daniel Dulany, of Maryland, 
was preferred by Pitt and Camden to that of Grenville himself. 
Of Charles Carroll there is not a word in the text, although his 
engraved portrait appears. 


Washington and His Colleagues, by Henry Jones Ford. This 
volume commences with an elaborate description of Washington’s 
court, its formal etiquette and aristocratic leanings, which so 
annoyed democrats of the Senator Maclay order. Washington ap- 
pears in his coach emblazoned with his arms, drawn by six 
cream-colored horses with their powdered and cockaded out- 
riders. Mr. Ford differs from the serious historian by his close 
attention to the social life, and the personal touches with which he 
introduces in their reality Madison, Hamilton, Jefferson, and the 
lesser figures. In his chapter on “ Great Decisions,” Congress is 
seen busied with the establishment of the working government 
and its various departments. One is interested to learn that our 
Cabinet members do not have the privilege of the floor in either 
House, because of an apparently innocent amendment in the 
treasury bill in which it was ordered that the Secretary was “to | 
prepare reports” rather than “to report.” In a similarly sim- 
ple way the President was made to understand that the Senate 
had coodrdinate powers in diplomatic affairs and in patronage 
gifts. Hamilton’s financial policy, the fight over the assumption of 
state debts, the corrupt speculation in debt certificates, and the 
log-rolling over the capitol site, form another chapter. The 
author’s treatment of diplomatic problems is especially note- 
worthy, his recognition of the success and skill with which Genét 
intrigued, the unsatisfactory treaty with England, the abominable 
Algerine policy with its ransoming of American captives and pay- 
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ing tribute, and the entangled western dealings in which Spain, 
France, England, and McGilvray and his Creek Indians were 
equally mixed-up. The territorial results of the battle of Fallen 
Timbers and the opening of Indian lands for settlement would be 
clarified by an accompanying map. The chapter on party violence 
enables us to understand the problems and criticism which so 
sorely tried Washington. His Cabinet resignations because of the 
small compensation ($3,500) strike a present-day note. The per- 
sonal rule of John Adams is described in the concluding pages so 
as to prepare for the Revolution of 1800 and the substitution of 
democracy for the Federalist, aristocratic system. 


Forty-Niners, by Stewart Edward White. Mr. White pref- 
aces his volume with a description of the old Spanish days in 
California, but he has little appreciation either of the labors of 
the padres or sympathy for the Spaniards. His view is quite 
neutral: that life there was neither Arcadian nor stagnant, but 
picturesque in its happy mixture of idleness, decadence, gentility, 
and romance. The writer’s attitude is quite apparent when he 
asserts that many an unconsidered New England farmhouse 
antedates the oldest Mission. His interest is only aroused when 
Captain Sutter locates his fur post near Sacramento, and Ameri- 
cans commence to arrive and intrigue against the old régime. 
The maneuvrings of the over-rated Frémont, the Bear Flag revo- 
lution, and the seizure of California follow in rapid succession. 
The account of the gold strike, the opening of the diggings, the 
long overland trail through the hostile Indian, and still more dan- 
gerous Mormon country, the gold rush from the East via Panama, 
the hard, riotous life of the camps, the fabulous fortunes made and 
dissipated by the Forty-Niners are depicted with an imaginative 
touch that arouses the adventurous spirit of the reader. The 
Vigilante days are treated at such great length, about half the 
volume, that one is actually bored with the detailed statements of 
how law and order were maintained, and how the gamblers and 
corrupt politicians were suppressed by the illegal lynch law 
methods of the eulogized Vigilante commission. The dependence 
for material upon the monumental volumes of Bancroft is quite 
marked. 


The Passing of the Frontier, by Emerson Hough. Those who 
have read the author’s Story of the Cowboy and the Story of the 
Outlaw will enjoy this volume of adventure by one who knows the 
whole West, its every trail and camp site, and whose worship of 
its wild life is almost an obsession. He heartily believes that “ to 
a genuine American the frontier is the dearest word in all the 
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world,” and that “not statesmen but riflemen and riders made 
America.” He is the friend of the frontiersman, the cow-puncher, 
the Spanish rider, the small cattle-man, the miner, stage-driver, 
_ and even of an occasional roadster. These are individualistic 
men, spirited, restless, impracticable, discontented, strong, full of 
courageous hardihood—virile men who failed in civilized life and 
lost the beaten trail. No man is better fitted to describe the cow 
country, the opening of the ranges, the long drives of Texas steers 
to the Fort Dodge market or to northern pastures, and the whole 
business of cattle raising, branding, and rounding-up. Nowhere 
can one find a better picture of the cowboy. The cattle kings he 
detests as men who, like the lumbermen, “ made their fortunes 
out of their open contempt of the homestead law,” by seizing 
springs, illegal fencing, and intimidating settlers. Of the packers 
he cannot say a good word. The mining camps of Montana, Utah 
and Idaho, opened during the Civil War, are described equally 
well. One finds California conditions intensified in wickedness, 
killings, Vigilante “ executions,” pathetic failures and phenomenal 
success. Other chapters tell of the Santa Fé pathway and the 
Overland trail via the Missouri and Platte to Oregon, of Frémont 
and Kit Carson, of the Indian wars, of Custer’s last fight at Little 
Big Horn, and of the coming of the homesteader and the sheep- 
man. 

Mr. Hough grieves as he traces the crawling frontier over 
the Rockies. He mourns: “The West has changed. The cur- 
tain has dropped between us and its wild and stirring scenes. The 
house dog sits on the hill where yesterday the coyote sang.” With 
the frontier gone he sees discontent arise, for no longer have the 
younger sons of American civilization a haven of escape. There is 
a discordant complaint when he writes: “ Hence we have the 
swift growth of American discontent with living conditions. 
There is no longer land for free homes in America. This is no 
longer a land of opportunity. It is no longer a poor man’s coun- 
try. We have arrived all too swiftly upon the ways of the Old 
World. And today, in spite of our love of peace, we are in an 
Old World’s war!” 


Abraham Lincoln and the Union, by Nathaniel W. Stephenson. 
Professor Stephenson of the University of Charleston writes as 
a Southerner, but as a reconstructed Southerner who sees the 
Civil War issues with a neutral eye. In the opening chapter he 
describes the Republic as made up of two opposing nations rather 
than two sections, so far had the slave-holding and free States 
swung apart. While the Whig and Democratic Parties had 
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marked time with one political evasion after another, he shows 
that in the South the young radicals who believed in Southern 
nationalism had defeated in every State the old conservative fac- 
tion which believed in States rights, at the same time that it sen- 
timentally revered the Constitution and Union. Then all was 
altered by the Dred Scott decision, the defeat of the Lecompton 
constitution by Douglas, the Lincoln and Douglas debates, the 
Harpers’ Ferry attack, and the Northern unreasoning support of 
the fanatical John Brown. The war, he believes, was forced by 
the election of Lincoln, “the abolitionist,” by a dominant, sec- 
tional Republican Party, which had allied itself with capital and 
the iron industry and hence had espoused high tariff doctrines. 
The war on the other hand was accepted by the radical South un- 
der the leadership of Tombs, Rhett, Cobb, Davis, Stephens, and 
Yancey, who had identified themselves with the slave and cotton 
capitalists. With capitalists he has little sympathy whether of 
the Southern type which Helper’s Impending Crisis (with which 
he is impressed) condemns so heartily, or of the Northern class, 
whom he charges with looking at the whole issue from the point of 
view of profits and endangered Southern trade and investments. 
Cameron, Belmont, Frémont and the Cincinnati ironmongers, he 
castigates for their shameless profiteering and their contract 
frauds equally with the bankers who failed to float loans save at 
recklessly high interest and heavy discounts. There is something 
of the radical and a little of the iconoclast in the writer. This is 
seen in his treatment of Lincoln whom he appreciates in a very 
certain way, but without any of the hero worship which is fast 
weaving the Lincoln legend. One is made to realize the courage 
of Lincoln as he paced along the Potomac in the early days of the 
war, when the city of Washington, unprotected, was in danger of 
rebel capture in the absence of Northern forces. One sees the 
magnanimous tact of Lincoln who would brook any personal in- 
sult to win support for the war or to retain a man whom the 
country needed, whether it be the tortoise-like McClellan, or Sec- 
retary of State Seward, who would rule as the power behind the 
throne, or Chase, who meanly attacked and undermined Lincoln 
from his Cabinet seat. Mr. Stephenson correctly appreciates the 
great Democratic leader Douglas, whose biography has been so 
authoritatively written by the editor of this series. Douglas’ 
declaration to the copperheads should be emblazoned: “ There 
can be no neutrals in this war; only patriots or traitors.” From 
the military side the essay is poor, emphasizing little save the un- 
preparedness, lack of supplies, failure of the financial system, 
breakdown of the volunteer method, the incompetence of leaders, 
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and the disgusting New York draft riots, which even dishonest 
draft practices could not justify. Foreign diplomacy, the Mexican 
fiasco of Emperor Napoleon, social life during the war, and the 
anti-Lincoln campaign of 1864 are chronicled interestingly. 


American Spirit in Literature, by Bliss Perry. Professor 
Perry of Harvard has given us a brilliant survey of American 
literature, an historical development of American writing. He 
sees in our literature the history of the country and the peculiar 
American characteristies, due to the experimental exploration and 
development of the land by a people who, with Roger Williams, 
believed that: ‘“ We are but strangers in an inn, but passengers in 
aship.” “ Venturesomeness, physical and moral daring, resource- 
fulness in emergencies, indifference to negligible details, wasteful- 
ness of materials, boundless hope and confidence in the morrow, 
are characteristics of the American,” as Dr. Perry reads him. 
Commencing with John Smith’s, True Relation, colonial writing is 
traced through the pages or sermons of Williams, Cotton, Mather, 
Hooker, Cotton Mather, Edwards, Bradford, Winthop, and Sewall, 
of whom it is well said that “ Calvinism bred athletes as well as 
maniacs.” Of the Revolutionary epoch, Freneau, John and Sam 
Adams, Paine, Jefferson, and the writers of the Federalist are con- 
sidered. Then follow the Knickerbocker group, the recognized 
Transcendentalists, and their associated friends such as Haw- 
thorne, whose worth is rather exaggerated, Longfellow, Whittier, 
Lowell, Holmes, and the historians Prescott, Motley, and Park- 
man, Tichnor, and Sparks. A chapter is given to Poe and Whit- 
man. The orators, Webster, Phillips, Everett, Sumner and Lin- 
coln, are not overlooked any more than Garrison, Stowe, and 
Greeley, the journalists. Under the sub-title the “ New Nation,” 
Dr. Perry treats the humorists, Clemens, Billings, Nasby, Ward, 
and Nye, the short-story writers, London, Bret Harte, and 
Howells, and gives an appreciative criticism of Henry James and 
Whitcomb Riley. 


SUMMARIUM THEOLOGIZ MORALIS. Ad Codicem Juris 
Canonice Accommodatum. Editio Altera. Nicol. Sebastiani 
Sac. Romz. New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. $1.75 net. 
The apology of the author for adding one more to the already 

long list of summaries and compendia of moral theology is that 

his is, in some respects, more serviceable than any of the others. 

Undoubtedly it has certain merits of its own. No serious minded 

or conscientious professor of moral theology would feel justified 

in producing a work of this kind were he not convinced that he 
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could improve upon those that had already appeared. One con- 
spicuous merit of the volume in hand is its clearness, even in 
those parts where there is the greatest condensation. Another is 
the great number of theological opinions that it manages to set 
forth in a fairly adequate manner. This is apparent when the 
work is compared with the Brevior Synopsis of Tanquerey, for 
example. However, Father Sebastiani’s volume is considerably 
the larger of the two. The order followed in the treatise is the 
order of the Decalogue, not that of the moral virtues. The in- 
clusion of the pertinent sections of the New Code of Canon Law is 
obviously an advantage. All things considered, the volume is one 
of the very best of the existing compendia of moral theology. 


THE BEST SHORT STORIES OF 1918. Selected and edited by 

Edward J. O’Brien. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. $1.60 net. 

Mr. O’Brien’s annual collection of the best short stories pub- 
lished during the year has rapidly become an institution. For a 
man to read the enormous number of short stories, good, bad, 
and chiefly indifferent, which are poured out by American periodi- 
cals is little short of heroic. If Mr. O’Brien has become notable for 
his industry and judgment, he has paid the price. Those of us 
who are content to read current fiction in retrospect, so to speak, 
must feel grateful to him for putting us au courant with the best 
present-day short stories. Put negatively, Mr. O’Brien’s achieve- 
ment has been to fling into the discard countless tales which would 
tax the reader’s eyes and patience to peruse. Mr. O’Brien’s judg- 
ment is good. To state that it is sometimes open to question, is 
merely to concede that he is human. The stories are not up to a 
uniform standard of excellence; for while A Simple Act of Piety 
is worthy of Kipling when he is worth while, and The Visit of 
the Master and De Vilmarte’s Luck are worthy of Edith Wharton, 
Cruelties owes something to the Brown-Wilkins-Deland tradition 
while proving unworthy of it, because devoid of convincingness. 
Naturally war stories are conspicuous but most of those which Mr. 
O’Brien has chosen belong to the spiritual or psychological, rather 
than to the realistic side of it. All told, they are good but by no 
means the best of the collection. Great war stories, whether long 
or short, require a broader vision and a more profound conviction 
than such tales as The Dark Hour, At Isham’s, or Extra Men 
possess. 

What Mr. O’Brien obviously likes is a story which leaves an 
unmistakable impression upon the reader’s mind and is told with 
distinction and skill. In this collection, he has creditably per- 
formed an important service to current American literature. 
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BUSY, THE LIFE OF AN ANT. By Walter Flavius McCaleb. 
Illustrations and Decorations by Arthur T. Merrick. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 75 cents. 

A statement on the wrapper of this book claims its story is 

“ scientifically true to the facts of nature.” But the mold in which 
the book is cast constitutes a heavy handicap against scientific, 
or even workaday, exactness. For the ant, or rather the antling, 
speaks throughout, and its autobiography is couched in terms 
that would do no discredit to a doctor of literature. We are 
irresistibly reminded of Goldsmith’s gibe on Dr. Johnson, that the 
Sage of Bolt Court would make the little fishes talk like whales. 
Countless zons of the most progressive “ evolution” must revolve 
before ants can converse as they are made to do in this volume. 
And further, is not the procedure of predicating our formule—and 
consequently to some extent our feelings and even our ideas—of 
any creatures and particularly of such inferior ones as ants, fun- 
damentally false and absolutely unscientific? The book, never- 
theless, may be of use to inspire children with a love of nature- 
study, though we think the style and wording somewhat above 
the capacity of the average child. 


N excellent small desk dictionary is Webster’s New Handy 

Dictionary (New York: American Book Co. 32 cents). Its 

278 pages contain much useful information in convenient form for 
the busy writers, secretaries and stenographers. 


N its publication for April, The American Association for In- 

ternational Conciliation, 407 117th Street, New York, treats The 
German Revolution. The May issue is on Eastern questions: 
Palestine; The New Armenia; The Albanian Question. (5 cents 
each.) 


ENZIGER BROTHERS are presenting a new edition of René 
Bazin’s great novel The Barrier. 




















Recent Events. 


No change has taken place in the personnel 
Germany. of the Government. Herr Ebert still re- 
mains at the head of the State while Philip 
Schiedemann presides over the Cabinet. So far as internal affairs 
are concerned the situation is less critical than it was a few weeks 
ago. A general strike which was threatened in Berlin, failed to 
take place, and the local disturbances of various kinds in other 
parts of the German Republic have been more or less satisfactorily 
appeased. In one instance, however, there has been something 
like a civil war. The attempt of the Bavarian Bolsheviki to estab- 
lish their power in Munich and a few other cities, aroused the de- 
termination, not only of the peasants of Bavaria but also of the 
governing authorities in Berlin and Wirttemberg, to exert their 
utmost power to frustrate these efforts. The peasants refused to 
supply the cities which revolted with food, and the authorities of 
Berlin and Wiirttemberg sent troops. Opposition was offered for a 
few weeks and for a time something like a state of civil war 
existed, but in the end the communist government was defeated 
and that of Herr Hoffmann was restored to power. The latter, while 
eliminating everything which savors of communism, has declared 
its intention to accept a codperation of Workmen’s Councils. To 
what extent this codperation will be accepted, has not been dis- 
closed nor what power these Councils will have. The energy with 
which the Berlin troops carried on the conflict with the rebels was 
largely due to the latter’s intention to sever Bavaria from the Ger- 
man Republic, were they successful. Any attempt of this kind, 
involving the breaking up of the new Republic, Berlin felt itself 
bound to use its utmost efforts to defeat. 

It is to be feared that the beautiful city of Munich will for a 
long time bear the marks of the conflict which has just taken 
place. Although it has been said that the Soviet movements of 

‘Hungary and Munich are of a much milder character than that of 
Russia, both of them have given a clear evidence of their willing- 
ness to shed the blood of all opponents, if such a course were neces- 
sary for the maintenance of power. 

Some interest attaches to the fact that, by the death of his 
mother, Prince Rupert, once the heir to the Bavarian throne, has 
become the legitimate heir to that of England, if the descendants of 
James II. are to be looked upon as having that right. 
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The reception given the peace terms, which Germany is called 
upon to accept, is, of course, the most interesting of all recent 
events in Germany. At the time these lines are being written, no 
decision as to whether these terms are to be accepted or rejected 
has been reached. The general opinion in the Allied countries 
seems to be that, after making energetic protests, the terms will 
be accepted by the Government of Herr Schiedemann. This 
acceptance will not involve the relinquishment of office by the 
President of the German Republic. The course of Herr Schiede- 
mann is not, however, so clear. The heads of two German demo- 
cratic parties, and the parties of the Centre, have informed him 
that they will withdraw from the Cabinet in the event of the 
treaty being signed. 

The President on receipt of the terms issued a proclamation 
in which he declared that the terms offered involved violation of 
promises made to the German people, and imposed a treaty of 
violence rather than one of right: that it was a departure from 
President Wilson’s fourteen points. The German people, Presi- 
dent Ebert declares, have been deceived by the Allies. The restora- 
tion of Alsace-Lorraine to France, the arrangement made with 
reference to the Saar district, the restitution of Schleswig to Den- 
mark, and of what belonged to the Poland of old to the Poland of 
today, the President characterizes as “the dismemberment and 
mangling of the German people.” The reparation required by the 
Allies, partial and incomplete though it is, of the wanton injury 
inflicted by Germany during the War, the President describes as 
“the delivering of German labor to foreign capitalism for the 
indignity of wage slavery.” He assumes the réle of the pro- 
tectorate of democracy as against the Allies, who, he insinuates, 
are the promoters of imperialism. The President’s proclamation 
contains no intimation that the German people will turn to Bol- 
shevism; on the contrary, he declares that their safety depends 
upon themselves, and each and all must set themselves to labor for 
the preservation of the Fatherland. 

Herr Ebert’s proclamation was followed, a few days later, by a 
speech made before the National Assembly by the Prime Minister. 
He dwelt at length upon the unjust conditions imposed upon 
Germany and described the terms as “ murderous,” as making 
slaves of the German people, as terms impossible to accept, yet an- 
nounced the intention of continuing negotiations in the hope of 
obtaining some modification. A week of mourning for the terms 
of peace was declared by the German people, and absolute unan- 
imity, with few exceptions, has been manifested throughout Ger- 
many in favor of rejecting the Allied proposals. The exceptions 
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included the independent Socialists of whom Herr Haase is the 
leader. He issued a declaration that, hard as the terms were, there 
was no way of avoiding their acceptance. This position, however, 
has been abandoned on account of the general unanimity of feel- 
ing manifested. 

As these pages already contain an article analyzing the 
terms of the Treaty, it is not necessary to attempt such an analysis 
in these notes. 


When the last notes were being written 
Russia. there was every reason to fear that the 
much dreaded advance of the Bolsheviki 
towards the west was about to take place, and in great force. Their 
success in the Ukraine which led to the evacuation of Odessa 
by the French and Allied troops, was followed by the in- 
vasion of the Crimea and the occupation of Sebastopol. Further- 
more, the junction of the troops which had succeeded in over- 
running the Ukraine with the Hungarian troops was considered 
almost certain. As the Ukraine is the most productive of the 
wheat growing district of Russia, the success of the Bolsheviki 
over the French and Allied army put them in possession of large 
stores of food, to say nothing of the considerable amount of arms 
and munitions which the French were forced to leave behind at 
Odessa. 

In addition to these successes it is said that the Bolsheviki in 
the regions further to the East occupied by the Don and Kuban Cos- 
sacks, had thwarted the efforts of General Denikin and his coad- 
jutors to form a junction with the troops of the Omsk Gov- 
ernment. In fact the reverses suffered by General Denikin were 
so serious, the Volunteer Army under his command was forced 
to abandon a considerable part of the territory it had occupied. 

This statement, as also many others referring to Russia, must 
be taken with considerable reserve. The censorship is so strict 
and of so partisan a character that entire reliance cannot be placed 
upon the news which reaches this country. The breakdown of 
the means of communication has been so complete that, accord- 
ing to a recent statement made by the King of Rumania, telegrams 
sent by him to the Allies during the War, took more than three 
months to reach them, and since the armistice there has been lit- 
tle improvement. 

So far, the successes of the Bolsheviki in the eastern and 
southwestern districts of Russia have not led to the expected junc- 
tion with the promoters of the movement in Hungary. This Gov- 
ernment is at present struggling for its own existence, with ap- 
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parently no prospect of its receiving assistance from the Bolshe- 
viki who took possession of Odessa. 

In fact the latter’s occupation of Odessa has become endan- 
gered. The troops of General Petlura, whose whereabouts were 
so long unknown, have appeared again on the scene and have 
achieved considerable success in the neighborhood of Kief. This 
renders precarious that possession of the Ukraine which the Bol- 
sheviki thought secure. In every part of Russia notable successes 
have been achieved by the various forces fighting against the Bol- 
sheviki to the east, the north, and the west of the territory still 
occupied by the Soviet Government. Vilna, the capital of 
Lithuania, has been wrested from its hands by the Poles. Its pos- 
session, however, is not yet assured, as the Bolsheviki are said to 
be making strenuous efforts to recapture it. 

Esthonia, also, has been cleared of these marauders. The 
most striking success, however, has been attained farther to the 
north, where Finnish and Karelian troops have succeeded in cap- 
turing Olonetz, a place one hundred and ten miles northeast of 
Petrograd. The capture of Olonetz involves the evacuation, by the 
Bolsheviki, of some fifty thousand square miles, and their retire- 
ment, so it was reported, from Petrograd. The latter report, how- 
ever, still awaits verification. 

Still farther north, on the Murman Coast, the disaster to the 
Allied forces operating in that region has been averted, and the 
Bolsheviki forced to retire some little distance. In the Archangel 
region the Bolsheviki have taken no steps toward the threatened 
drive upon the Allies which was to throw them into the sea. 
Within a short time the army being raised in England to reénforce 
the troops on the Murman Coast—and possibly also those in the 
Archangel district—will arrive and put an end to the fear which 
has been entertained of a Bolshevist victory in the North of Russia. 
It is said Helsingfors is being made ready for the reception of an 
Allied army of fifty thousand men, destined to seize Petrograd, 
if that city be still in the possession of the Bolsheviki, and after- 
wards march upon Moscow, the capital of the Soviet Government. 

While these successes have been attained to the north, the 
troops of the Omsk Government have not been inactive. They, too, 
have met with notable successes. Marching in three columns, 
they are well on their way to Samara towards the south, to Kazan, 
and Moscow in the centre, and to Viatka farther north. Some of 
these columns are said to be progresssing at the rate of seven miles 
a day into the territory controlled by the Bolsheviki. Within the 
last few weeks they have lost twice as much territory as the Ger- 
mans seized and occupied in France and Belgium during the entire 
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War. The width of the Bolshevist area has decreased from about 
one thousand two hundred miles between Vilna and the Urals, to 
little more than nine hundred miles from the region of Minsk to a 
point between Oranburg and Samara. 

The arrival in Poland of the forces, which during the War 
were associated with the Allies fighting in France, may be looked 
upon as having made safe the Eastern frontier from Bolshevist 
attack. The conflict which, for a long time, has been going on be- 
tween the Poles and Ukrainians, in the district which stretches 
from the boundaries of Poland to those of Rumania, is said to have 
been terminated by agreement between the warring nationalities. 
If this be true, the door through which the Bolsheviki of Russia 
may most readily enter Western Europe has been closed. For, 
by the terms of the agreement just made, the Ukrainians are 
pledged to resist any such attempt made by Trotzky’s troops, or by 
Ukrainians coéperating with these troops, and besides, are to 
direct their efforts towards the recovery of that part of the Ukraine 
now in Bolshevist hands. Moreover, there are in this district, or 
within easy reach of it, forces of the Allies, composed of Serbians, 
Greeks, and some French divisions, numbering in all about three 
hundred thousand men, formerly operating in the Balkan penin- 
sula. A cordon, therefore, could easily be made to shut off any 
Bolshevist penetration to the west. It is said, the Allies have defi- 
nitely decided to take this step. So we may safely consider that 
the line stretching from the Baltic to the Black Sea is on the point 
of being securely guarded; while the parts of Russia bordering on 
those seas are being watched by British and French warships. 
Thus egress from Russia of any Bolshevist force is rendered prac- 
tically impossible. 

In fact a circle has been drawn around the Bolsheviki—a cir- 
cle which to all appearances is becoming smaller and smaller. 
Within that circle, it is true, there are no fewer than twelve armies. 
One of them (the Second), however, is said to have been destroyed 
a short time ago by Admiral Kolchak’s forces. 

To Trotzky’s eloquence and administrative skill the raising 
of these armies is mainly attributed, but the chief means by which 
it was brought about is the deliberate plan, enforced by the Soviet 
Government, for the starvation of every class in Russia which 
does not support that Government. The population has been 
divided into four classes, and the entire supply taken under the ab- 
solute control of the Bolshevist administration. The first class con- 
sists of manual laborers and Government servants, mothers of 
families, and children; the second class of clerical workers, pro- 
vided they employ no one; the third class of everybody who has 
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employed anyone, from the small householder employing one ser- 
vant to the manufacturer employing a thousand hands; the fourth 
class, of all the former idle rich, including princes, aristocrats, 
landowners, courtiers, and proprietors of every description. To 
each of these classes definite rations are assigned on a diminish- 
ing scale, so that the fourth class does not receive enough food 
to maintain existence. As a consequence that class is practically 
disappearing either by death from starvation or by being absorbed 
into the other classes. The punishment meted out to opponents 
of the Bolshevist Government, by its myriad agents and spies, is to 
reduce the offender to one of the lower classes, and the method of 
recruiting the army is to insure to every man who joins it an ample 
supply of food for himself and his wife and family. Hence there 
has been little difficulty in raising the numerous aforementioned 
armies. These, while they mainly consist of Russians, also in- 
clude Chinese and Letts. How many it is impossible to say. By 
such means and by the establishment of special courts to try every 
one who shows any sign of disaffection with the existing régime, 
the Soviet Government has established a power more absolute in 
character than any yet recorded in history. 

The proposal recently made to relieve starvation in Russia 
by giving help to the starving on condition that hostilities should 
cease, was, as we have seen, in direct conflict with the methods 
adopted to maintain the power of the Soviet Government. No 
wonder that Government has refused to fulfill the condition im- 
posed: to do so would have been equivalent to abdication. Time 
and again it has been said that its end is approaching, but time 
and again these prophecies have proved false. It is some satis- 
faction, however, that there is one power within Bolshevist ter- 
ritory to which Lenine has been constrained to show something 
like respect. The Soviet Government serves the good purpose of 
revealing to the world the logical results of making material well- 
being the be-all and end-all of life. 

It is even more satisfactory to record that it is, itself, being 
forced to bow before the higher power of religious belief. Although 
the formerly Established Church has been dispoiled and thousands 
of its priests murdered, the very suffering they have endured has 
already accomplished what persecution has so often accomplished 
in the past. The Church, which was once a department of the 
State but without influence, has now attracted some of the best 
minds of Russia, and so strong is the movement that even Lenine 
has begun to treat it with respect, and something like sub- 
mission. 

Every day, too, sees the growth of the power of the All-Rus- 
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sian Government which has its seat at Omsk. The internal dif- 
ficulties it has encountered, almost from the beginning, have been 
to a great extent overcome. The allegation that Admiral Kolchak 
favors the restoration of a monarchy, has been so completely dis- 
avowed by him, that most of the elements who were distrustful 
have rallied to the support of the Government. That he is working 
for the constituent assembly which is to decide Russia’s future, is 
accepted by nearly all. Even General Seminoff is now collaborat- 
ing with the Admiral, and the head of the Government of Northern 
Russia has acknowledged his leadership, on condition that the 
local rights of the Archangel Government should be respected. 
The Omsk Government is recognized throughout the whole of 
Siberia, East and West, with the possible exception of a few small 
districts in the neighborhood of Vladivostok. Its recent successes 
have even secured control of parts of European Russia. Some- 
thing like seventy million people out of the one hundred and eighty 
millions who, it is estimated, form the population of Russia have 
accepted the authority of Admiral Kolchak. It is evident, there- 
fore, how slight is the claim of the Soviet to be speaking for Rus- 
sia, especially when we remember how much of the former em- 
pire has exercised the right of self-determination. Finland, Cour- 
land, Lithuania, Esthonia, Livonia, possibly White Russia, Rus- 
sian Poland, the Ukraine, are all in this category, not to mention 
the republic in the Caucasus, and possibly others. To estimate 
their population would not be difficult, and would surely show that 
quite a minority of the Russian people still groan under the yoke 
of the Bolsheviki. It is no wonder, therefore, that the recognition 
of the Omsk Government by this country is said to be imminent, 
as it is the only Government entitled to speak for Russia. 


Reinstated Poland seems to be entering 

Poland. upon a period of stable government. Pres- 

ident Paderewski’s visit to Paris has been 

attended by such successful results that he was welcomed with 

ovation on his return, and his attempted assassination called forth 

such indignation on the part of his fellow citizens as to add con- 
siderably to his influence. 

The capture, of Vilna by Polish troops under command of 
General Pilsudski has given additional security to the State by 
driving farther from its borders the hostile forces of Trotzky. 

The terms of the Peace Treaty, by which Dantzig is placed un- 
der the control of Poland by remaining a free city, although not 
quite satisfactory, are accepted with an equanimity which mani- 
fests a spirit of moderation, more likely to effect good results than 
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would be insistence upon extreme demands. The cession of a 
large part of Upper Silesia, a part of West Prussia, and of Posen, 
which will extend Polish territory some seventeen thousand square 
miles, and add something like three million people to its popula- 
tion, naturally gives complete satisfaction to the new State. This 
new State in extent of territory will be larger than the new Ger- 
man Republic after it is shorn of the regions it has stolen in the 
course of the last century. The cessation of hostilities with the 
Ukrainians contributes to the tranquillity now existing, a tran- 
quillity which justified the recent joyful celebration in Warsaw 
of the anniversary of the constitution. The arrival in Poland of 
the fifty or sixty thousand soldiers who had been fighting in France 
under the command of General Haller, has further attended to 
stabilize the situation by giving the Government sufficient means 
to repel foreign invasion, and suppress internal disorder. It has 
been asserted that internal order was several times endangered 
by the large numbers who had become Bolshevist sympathizers. 
This was due to the want of food and employment, which resulted 
from the German policy during their period of occupation. This 
danger is diminished, if not altogether obviated, by the arrival of 
General Haller’s army. The increase of food supplies, coming 
from this country especially, is contributing to the same result. 
The one dark spot is the treatment accorded to Jews at Pinsk. It 
is said, on authority which seems to be irrefutable, that a large 
number were murdered there in cold blood by Polish soldiers. 


The attempt made, soon after the establish- 
German Austria. ment of the Communist Government in 
Hungary, to bring about a revolution in the 
Austro-German Republic on similar lines failed completely. This 
failure, however, is no indication that there were few sympa- 
thizers with Bolshevism, but is rather due to the fact that 
revolution would have entailed the loss of the food supplies, which 
alone could save a large number of the poorer classes from star- 
vation. To be domiciled, as some of them are in the royal palaces 
abandoned by the archdukes who have fled to Switzerland, would 
be small consolation were the supplies of food cut off. It is worth 
remarking in this connection how secure a refuge the Republic of 
Switzerland is proving for the princes of fallen empires. It may 
be considered as an augury of the times to come. 
At present the Austrian delegates are arriving in Paris, to 
learn there the terms by the acceptance of which peace may be 
secured. These are said to contain a provision that no union 
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shall be made between the Austro-German Republic and Republic 
of Germany. A strong desire for such a union formerly existed 
among Austro-Germans, but it is said to exist no longer in view 
of the conditions imposed by the Allies upon the Germany which is 
to be. 


Of the new States which have emerged 
Czecho-Slovakia. from the ruins of the Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy, the most steady course is being 
pursued by the Czecho-Slovak Republic—a course which gives 
promise of the establishment of a firm and stable government. Be- 
fore the War the Socialist movement was so strong that it polled 
forty per cent of the votes for members of the Reichsrat. Their 
Socialism, however, was not of that Marxian character whose out- 
come is seen in the Soviet Russian Government. The Czech So- 
cialists hoped and worked for a better organization of human so- 
ciety, but steadily set their faces against bringing about this better 
organization by violent means, such as have been adopted in Rus- 
_ sia. They base their Socialism on humanity and democracy. 
Revolutionary Marxism, or Bolshevism, is foreign to the Czech 
mind. The revolution which has freed Czecho-Slovakia has 
brought the Bohemian Socialists into closer union with other 
parties. They are now codperating with the bourgeoisie for the 
welfare of their country. While it cannot be said that there are 
no Bolsheviki to be found in the new Republic, their influence is so 
small as to be negligible. So far from being penetrated by them, 
the new Republic has sent its forces against the Bolshevist forces 
in Hungary, where they have made considerable progress towards 
Budapest. 

The chief evidence of a socialistic tendency in the legislation 
of the new Republic is found in the expropriation of the estates of 
the large landowners. Under a law recently passed by the 
national assembly, the State will take over three million two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand acres of cultivated land and seven million 
five hundred thousand acres of wooded land which, it is estimated, 
will provide a livelihood for four hundred and thirty thousand fam- 
ilies. No estates with less than three hundred and seventy-five 
acres under cultivation and two hundred and fifty acres of wood- 
land will be expropriated, and no compensation will be given for 
the expropriation of land owned by the imperial family, for estates 
illegally acquired, and estates owned by persons guilty of treason 
during the War. 

It may perhaps be said, without undue complacency, that the 
fair prospects for the new Republic are due in some degree to the 
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fact that the guiding spirits of the accomplished revolution have 
made profound studies of the long-established democracies of the 
West, including our own, and have deliberately modeled upon 
them their methods of government to deliver their country from 
the yoke of despotism, and to efface the evil results of this yoke. 


The Communist Government of Hungary 
Hungary. maintains its existence, although more 
than once since the last notes were written 
it has been reported as on the point of collapsing. It is, indeed, 
surprising that its existence has been so prolonged since the com- 
missaries of the people, as they call themselves, are eighty per cent 
Jews and the population whose destinies they control is ninety- 
five per cent Christian. That Christians submit to such a rule 
can only be attributed to their long habit of unreasoning 
acquiescence in the control exercised by the Magyar rulers, through 
which they have lost the habit of self-government. This Jewish 
Government has shown itself prudent enough not to interfere with 
the religious worship of the Christians. It has even caused to be 
read out in the churches the declaration that the Soviet Govern- 
ment guarantees full religious freedom to all, and promised that 
there will be no interference with the clergy or churches or other 
religious buildings. It has graciously conceded that it will not 
interfere with the present order of family life, nor communize the 
women. 

Their respect for the rights of property has not been so great. 
The confiscation of the land has been followed by that of the 
houses of the rich, and any resistance to these measures has been 
followed by the arrest of the intellectual leaders of the country. 
Many have avoided this fate by taking refuge in countries where 
civilization continues to exist. The limits within which this 
tyranny is exercised are growing narrower day by day. Czecho- 
Slovaks from the North and Serbians from the South have been 
gradually approaching nearer to the capital. The noteworthy 
advance, however, is that of the Rumanians. A short time ago it 
was said that the King of Rumania was on the point of entering 
Budapest. This was premature, however; as by the latest reports, 
the Rumanians are something like eighty miles distant from that 
city, and at the request of the Allies, their advance has been 
stopped. The reason of this request is not evident, unless it may 
be taken as an indication that the plan to place a cordon around 
Russia, of which mention has already been made, has been posi- 
tively adopted. 
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A definite incorporation of Montenegro 

The Kingdom of the into the new Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats 

Serbs, Croats and and Slovenes has been accomplished, and 

Slovenes. this minute State thereby disappears as a 

separate entity. Montenegro is the only 

state which, except for a brief time, maintained its independence of 
Turkish rule. 

But the new Kingdom is also a striking example of an un- 
due desire to extend to the utmost limit its domination. On all 
sides it is pushing its claims; these claims have produced con- 
flict not only with Italy about Fiume and Dalmatia, but also with 
Rumania. The latter State, while willing to concede a certain 
part of the banat of Temesvar, has not been able to satisfy the 
Serbians who claim parts of the banat where the population is 
distinctly Rumanian. With Hungary too, the Serbians have come 
into conflict, claiming a district which contains within its borders 
some two hundred and fifty thousand Magyars. So large are the 
claims made upon Bulgarian territory, that their concession in- 
volved the certainty of perpetual strife for generations to come, 
and, however little sympathy one may have for the Bulgars, no 
one can wish the perpetuation of perennial warfare between two 
States. The Slovenes, too, have aggressive designs for the exten- 
sion of their borders, being anxious to deprive the Austro-German 
Republic of the towns of Villach and Klagenfurt. They have also 
designs upon Italy and would fain, if there were any chance of suc- 
cess, get possession of Trieste and Gorizia. As to the Jugo-Slavs’ 
claim to Fiume, space forbids the discussion of a controversy 
which has caused so widespread an agitation, and which once 
threatened to destroy the harmony of the Allies. It is not yet 
settled, although it is hoped that an agreement is on the point of 
being reached. The Italian attitude is said to be conciliatory, yet, 
on the other hand, the fact—or the report—that Italy is sending 
troops across the Adriatic into the districts in dispute prevents a 
hopeful view of the situation being entertained. 

It is no doubt on account of the extravagant claims made by 
the constituted Kingdom, that, so far, it has not received the recog- 
nition of any of the great powers or, in fact, of any State except 
Greece. It is to be regretted that so good a cause as that of Ser- 
bia should be prejudiced by the inability of its political guides to 
keep their ambition within bounds, and their willingness to en- 
danger that peace which is the supreme necessity of the present 
moment. 


May 16, 1919. 
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HE Superior-General of the Paulist Fathers, the Very Rev- 

erend John J. Hughes, C.S.P., died on May 6, 1919, in the sixty- 
third year of his age. For almost ten years—his second term as 
Superior-General would have expired in June next—Father 
Hughes governed the Paulist Community. Elected to that office 
first in June, 1909, he was reélected in 1914. 

Within those years new houses of the Community were 
founded in Toronto, Canada; in New York City; Portland, Oregon; 
and Minneapolis, Minn. The new grounds of the Paulist Novitiate 
near the Catholic University were purchased and the present St. 
Paul’s College for novices was erected there. 


* ok * x 


ATHER HUGHES was born in New York City and from his 

earliest boyhood was under the guidance of the Paulist 
Fathers. He was educated at St. Charles’ College, then situated at 
Ellicott City, Md., and later at St. Francis Xavier’s, New York City. 
He was ordained priest on June 3, 1884, and held a responsible 
office in the Community a few years after his ordination. From 
that time to the day of his death he was not without the respon- 
sibility of some Community office. Under the late Superior-Gen- 
eral Father George Deshon, he was Assistant Superior, and he held 
the same position under his predecessor the late Father George M. 
Searle. These long years of service made him well versed in all 
matters of Community administration. They also necessitated 
his constant residence at the Mother House of the Community in 
New York City. 


* = * * 
PART from his general administrative work, almost his entire 
life as a priest was spent in the parish of St. Paul the Apostle, 
New York City. To the care and interests of that parish he devoted 
himself with unstinted zeal. In his early years the welfare of the 
young man particularly appealed to him. He was director for 
years of the Spalding Literary Union, and he established for the 
men of the parish the Holy Name Society. At all local and national 
conferences, treating of the well-being of Catholic young men, he 
was in past years a notable figure. Twenty-five years ago he 
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established a Paulist Monthly Calendar which has been published 
ever since, and which now has numerous imitators in the parish 
monthlies and bulletins throughout the country. For many years 
also he was the head of the St. Vincent de Paul Council of the 
parish, and tireless in his service and devotion to the poor. He was 
one of the directors of the Apostolic Mission House. 
* * * * 
ECAUSE of his long residence in New York he was known 
familiarly to all its priests, religious, and its Catholic people. 
In the priestly work of kindness to others, of sympathy for all, he 
excelled. The thousands that through the years received from him 
the Sacrament of Penance will ever remember his encouraging 
word, his hopeful message; the thousands who were aided by him 
in a temporal way to secure employment, to get a start in life, to 
overcome this or that seemingly insurmountable difficulty, do not 
forget his ready help, his patient heart. 

To the sick he was devoted, visiting them constantly. Of the 
dead he was mindful. Through his zeal the St. Catherine Society 
was established; and there was not a funeral of priest or of lay 
friend that he did not attend. The affection in which the people 
held him may be gauged from the fact that he was always known 
as “Father John.” 

Surely the mercy and sympathy that he ever extended to 
others will be extended to him by our Blessed Lord Whom he 
served on earth. 


T has come to our notice during the presence of the Philippine 
Commission in this country that certain enemies of the Catholic 
Church have diligently circulated the statement that the Catholics 
of the United States are opposed to the political freedom of the 
Philippine people. 

Nothing could be further from ihe truth. Such a statement is 
born of the prejudice of those who utter it and has no other foun- 
dation. 

* * * * 
HE Constitution of the Philippine Islands as passed by our 

Congress a few years ago, provided that independence should 
be granted to the Philippines as soon as a stable government was 
established in the Islands. 

According to the information we have received, the Govern- 
ment of the Philippines is a stable one—the natives administer all 
the offices of the Administration with the exception of the Gov- 
ernor-General and some members of the Supreme Court. During 
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the recent War almost all the American soldiers were withdrawn 
from the country, and yet there was no disturbance or disorder. 
ok * ok cS 


E, as Americans, have proclaimed the policy of self-deter- 
mination. We have, moreover, promised independence to 
the Philippine people. We believe the time has come when we 
may rightly redeem that promise. The great majority of the in- 
habitants of the Islands are Catholics, and as Catholic Americans 
we would resent any attempt to do them an injustice or to curtail 
their religious rights in any way. We firmly believe that a Con- 
stitutional guaranty fully safeguarding such rights should be ex- 
acted when independence is granted. That guaranty should pro- 
tect the free exercise of the Catholic Faith by Catholics as it should 
protect a similar right in those of other denominations. The prop- 
erty of the Catholic churches, of the religious congregations, 
should in full measure be safeguarded. 

The Catholic prelates of the Island have pledged theniselves 
most solemnly to the cause of Philippine independence. And their 
support of the aspirations of the Philippine people is in turn 
cordially supported by the Catholics of the United States. Any 
propaganda of falsehood, to the contrary, will be unavailing. 


ait. 
oe 





5 ea origin and growth of democracy is a subject that is claim- 
ing not a great deal of study—for not many give the time for 
that—but of attention. Claims are made concerning its origin 
which can never be historically substantiated, for example, that 
the Protestant Reformation brought democracy into the world. 
Following up this utterly erroneous claim it is frequently stated, 
as we wrote in last month’s issue of THE CaTHOLIC Wor Lp, that 
Protestantism alone can be the religion of the new democratic 
world. 
2 * * * 
N article which treats the subject in a scholarly way is pub- 
lished in the March issue of the Irish monthly, Studies. The 
author, Dr. Rahilly, speaks of the oft-repeated claim that “ modern 
democracy is the child of the Reformation, not of the Reformers.” 
This statement contains an unproved inference, namely, that while 
the Reformers themselves were despots, the principles they intro- 
duced curiously turned out to be democratic a century or so later. 
This is the gratuitous assumption upon which is built the volume 
by C. Borgeaud, entitled The Rise of Modern Democracy in Old 
and New England. 
To prove such an inference, the author states, it would be 
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necessary to show (a) that the political principles of reformers, 
such as Luther, Calvin, Henry VIII. and Elizabeth, were really 
democratic, though they were meant to be the reverse, and (b) 
that the principles of Puritans and Whigs were logically and 
actually derived from the Reformation tenets and not adroitly 
purloined from Catholic thinkers. 

* * * 

O illustrate the impossibility of proving either point, Dr. 

Rahilly makes it clear that the Reformers were really without 
principle: that they varied their political principles to suit cir- 
cumstances. He quotes from Luther, Calvin and John Knox. 
Furthermore, the greatest increase of royal power in Europe dates 
from the Reformation. As a political movement it added papal 
power to regal. 

And having proved the utter worthlessness of the claim made 
for the Reformation, the author proceeds to prove that even in 
Protestant England, as well as in America, the true historical 
source of democracy lies in the institutions and doctrines of the 
Catholic Church. For example, political thinkers from Hooker, 
Buchanan and Milton to Locke and Algernon Sidney borrowed 
extensively from Catholic canonists and schoolmen. The seven- 
teenth century witnessed a return from Protestant principles to 
Catholic teaching—from despotism jure divino to natural rights, 
popular sovereignty, liberties of municipal and corporate bodies. 

* * * * 

EMOCRACY is the child of Catholicism. -In the Middle Ages 

the only corporate entity analogous to our modern State was 
the Catholic Church. The only representative assemblies were 
councils of bishops; mixed councils of clergy and laity, includ- 
ing men and women, were common. The very word “ commune ” 
meant the diocesan or parochial council. To the Church we owe 
the communes, and the House of Commons, and the community. 

The work done by the Friars in perfecting this democratic 
‘tradition of government is extensively treated. He shows that the 
statement of Nicholas of Cusa that “ every constitution is rooted in 
natural law and cannot be valid if it contradicts it,” was a com- 
monplace of the Middle Ages. Upon such a truth is founded our 
own American declaration that governments derive “their just 
powers from the consent of the governed.” 


* + * * 

Y further examples and data which we cannot give here, the 
author in clear fashion shows our indebtedness to the Catho- 

lic Church for the blessing of democracy. Through her organiza- 
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tion, her great Church Councils; through diocesan and parochial 
representative conference; through the democracy of the Friars, 
she has sown the way in the political democracy of states. ‘“ And 
all the while there flowed that stream of deep, patient thinkers, 
who, from Thomas of Aquino, Nicholas d’Oresme, Antoninus of 
Florence, down to Almain, Major, Bellarmine and Suarez, upheld 
the ideal of popular rights and government by consent. It was 
the idea of these men to which the Catholics of the Ligue made 
their appeal; and notwithstanding their vehemence and passion, 
their ideals were sound. It was to this same treasure house of the 
past that the French Calvinists turned in their first and short-lived 
alliance with democracy. And it was back once more to the rock 
whence they were hewn that the Covenanters and Presbyterians 
turned when the day of reckoning came for the Stuarts. From the 
annals of the past, from Bracton and Fortescue, from forgotten 
canonists, legists and schoolmen, from the great conciliar con- 
troversialists, were dragged forth principles which shattered for- 
ever the Reformation tenet of Divine Right, and traversing the 
ocean founded the American Republic, principles whose dynamic 
possibilities and far-reaching consequences are not yet exhausted.” 


»— 
Se 





To THE EpITOR OF THE CATHOLIC WoRLD, 
New York City. 


Dear Sir: 


A sense of justice prompts me to give answer in as few words 
as possible to the anonymous reviewer into whose hands my mono- 
graph, The Holy Roman Empire in German Literature, has fallen in 
the May number of THe CatHoiic Wortp (p. 254). An equal sense of 
justice on your part, I am sure, will honor these words with publica- 
tion in one of the next numbers of your esteemed periodical. 

The review of which I speak is brief, very brief, contains in all 
fifteen lines. I honestly think that it does me and my work injustice. 
May I elucidate? ; 

In the first place, (line three) the reviewer takes issue with me 
on my title: “ Why the change (from ‘ Literary Satire’ to the present 
title) was made is not clear.” It was made after consultation with, 
and upon the urgent advice of, my professorial committee, a group of 
scholars of wide experience and learning. It was made because I 
include in my discussion not only literary satire, but also writers who 
treat the Empire from the unbiased historical point of view (e. g., the 
Moser pair), and material that is decidedly pro-imperial (cf., my note 
seven, on page twenty-four; the folksongs, passim; and most of the 
eighteenth-century poets, as Klopstock and Schiller). 

Furthermore, the reviewer says (line six): that I present but lit- 
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tle “original data.” A bold assertion! What does he mean by the 
term “original data?” My conception of the words is: data culled 
directly and independently from primary sources. I publicly maintain 
that three-fourths of my material in chapters two to six is of this nature, 
and I strongly suspect that the reviewer is not a professional Ger- 
manist and is hence incompetent to judge this material at all. He seems 
to restrict himself, tacitly, to be sure, to my opening chapter, “ Some 
Historical Data.” I frankly confess that this one chapter is not based 
on minute historical investigations of my own—my monograph is in- 
tended as a contribution to the field of literature; not to historical 
science. The reviewer has apparently overlooked my note four, on 
page two, in which I clearly state that my whole historical résumé in 
chapter one is based on Bryce, Giesebrecht, and Lamprecht, and I am 
shocked to read that he (or is it she ?) flippantly brushes aside the work 
of these celebrated authorities as “ oft-refuted Protestant accounts.” 

Again, the reviewer chides me (line eight) because my historical 
treatment “ does not grow out of my material.” How could it? How 
could I be expected to derive anew the data of one thousand years of 
history from a study of German literary sources, especially when I was 
concerned primarily with so narrow a field as satire? 

Finally, the reviewer says that I believe that the Popes “ were the 
ones responsible for the weakness of the Empire.” This is a vicious 
perversion of fact! I believe that the Empire was weak because of its 
centrifugal nature, its lack of firm and efficient executive, legislative, 
and judicial power, that it was weak because of its very construction, 
and that it bore the germs of this weakness in it at the very time of its 
incohation. Just as specious, therefore, is the theory of the reviewer, 
namely, that the emperors were primarily at fault. 

To sum up, I consider this review of my monograph unfair be- 
cause it puts demands upon me which I never intended to fulfill and 
could not reasonably be expected to meet. I did not intend to deal 
independently with the momentous questions with which historical 
scholarship must grapple in its interpretation of the Holy Roman Em- 
pire. If the reviewer had realized this fact, I am certain that he would 
have treated my work more fairly, if not more favorably. 


Very respectfully yours, 
Epwin H. ZEYDEL. 


* * * * 


THe REVIEWER’s ANSWER. 


The sum of Mr. Zeydel’s objections to my review of his monograph 
is that “it (the review) puts demands upon me which I never intended 
to fulfill and could not reasonably be expected to meet.” My answer to 
this is that these demands, whether he intended to fulfill them or not, 
were, antecedently and in the nature of things, already imposed upon 
him, both by the title of the monograph and by the historic character 
of the subject with which he undertook to deal. His subject is the Holy 
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Roman Empire in German Literature. Had he confined himself to the Em- 
pire in its period of degeneration, as portrayed in post-Reformation Ger- 
man literature, there could have been very little to complain of, I am 
sure, if we may be allowed to judge from what he has actually accom- 
plished in the latter half of the work under consideration. But this he 
has not done. He takes in both the old Holy Roman Empire and the 
later so-called empire when “ practical disunion prevailed in the Ger- 
manies . . . albeit under the high-sounding title of ‘Holy Roman 
Empire’” (cf. C. J. Hayes: A Political and Social History of Modern 
Europe, vol. i., p. 14. Italics ours). Nor, on the other hand, has he con- 
fined himself, in his avowed purpose, to any one period or to any one 
phase of German literature. 

Such being the case, the ground for criticism is precisely this: in 
his choice of data he has not done justice to the older medizval empire. 
On the basis that this latter was an absurdity, foredoomed to failure 
from the start, he has chosen, regardless of the evidence he himself had, 
to consider the satirical literature of this period as, practically, the only 
form worthy of notice in connection with his subject. Of the original 
data presented in his pages (to which alone my remark on this head 
had reference) by far the larger portion is taken from sixteenth cen- 
tury satirists. Now in this I again insist he has done an injustice to his 
subject and has failed to live up to the obligations imposed upon him by 
his choice of title. Writing of that very period of early German litera- 
ture on which Mr. Zeydel lays so much emphasis, J. Janssen has this to 
say: “This terrible deterioration of German national literature in 
the course of a single century is chiefly responsible for the habit that 
obtained of regarding the close of the Middle Ages as a period of deep 
intellectual decay, and of tracing back to this period all the lamentable 
events of the sixteenth century; nay more, of making the ancient 
Church more or less answerable for the tremendous bankruptcy of 
German national life” (Geschichte des deutschen Volkes seit dem Aus- 
gang des Mittelalters, vol. vii., p. 4). 

Mr. Zeydel, it is quite true, is prepared to admit that in earlier 
times “ there was an abundance of zeal for the imperial cause” (p. 22). 
But despite the fact that the literature in which this zeal was displayed 
was, as literature, far superior to that of the sixteenth century (cf. Emil 
Michael: Geschichte des deutschen Volkes seit dem dreizehnten Jahr- 
hundert bis zum Ausgang des Mittelalters, vol. iv., also vol. i., p. 266 et 
seq), he dismisses it as unworthy of consideration because as he says: 
“the medieval mind could see nothing reprehensible in the World- 
Empire and its machinery. The twelfth and thirteenth centuries wit- 
nessed the gradual weakening of the charm, yet not until the sixteenth 
century when men’s intellects slowly began to be enlightened do we 
meet works of a genuinely satirical character ” (p. 21). 

Finally Mr. Zeydel repudiates the belief, with which I taxed him, 
that the Popes “ were the ones responsible for the weakness of the Em- 
pire.” But I would like to ask what he expects his readers to make of 
such statements as the following: “The hindering, obstructing, 
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ecclesiastical power of the Pope, which at best was incompatible with 
imperial projects of any kind” (p. 4); and: “ History furnishes all too 
many examples of unscrupulous Popes who lured vainglorious Ger- 
manic Kings into their entangling meshes. As errors oft repeated are 
soon moulded into habits, the unnatural alliance between Pope and Em- 
peror in time came to be considered both natural and necessary ” (pp. 
4, 5); and “ The doctrine of the indivisibility of the Empire in its spirit- 
ual and temporal aspects, of the complete harmony of ecclesiastical and 
imperial powers, soon revealed its impracticability for it is doubtful if 
at any time after the death of Henry III. (1056) an instance of such 
unity can be found. In the sequel the Popes became haughtier and 
either demanded unconditional obedience on the part of the civil gov- 
ernment or sought to arrogate to themselves the entire power” (p. 5). 

That such statements are thoroughly unjustifiable from an his- 
torical point of view, will be clear to anyone at all acquainted with the 
more recent work of even non-Catholic historians, who happen to have 
touched upon these subjects. Should Mr. Zeydel, however, care for a 
fuller statement confirming the present writer’s position in the matter 
he will find it, with references supporting it, in THe CatHoiic Wort.p, 
March, 1917, p. 768; April, 1918, p. 1; May, 1918, p. 190. 
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